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Chance Flashlights of Birds 
By TAPPAN GREGORY, Chicago, III. 
With Photographs by the Author 

HEN in pursuit of mammal photographs, through the medium of 
trap-camera and flashlight, it not infrequently happens that a bird 
displaces the bait sufficiently to discharge the flash. Perhaps I should 
explain a little the method of operation of the trap-camera which I use. It is 
conceived with the idea of equal usefulness by day or night, though, of course, 
with reasonable expectations that most of its work will be done at night, as 
most wild mammals are largely nocturnal in their habits. My camera is an 
old-fashioned 4 x 5 plate camera, fitted with a Carl Zeiss F 6.3 lens and com- 
pound shutter. The shutter has a maximum speed of 1/200 second. When 
the camera has been placed on its tripod, protected from the weather by a 
metal case, the lamp carrying the charge of flash-powder, also mounted on a 
tripod, is set up a little distance to the left of the camera and far enough back 
to guard against the possibility of the spreading of the flash in front of the 

lens, which might fog the plate. 
My lamp is one which was made by William Nesbit. It consists of a cup 
to hold powder and a plunger, cast in one piece, the plunger working in a 
vertical cylinder in which the head of a cable release is inserted with regulating 
thumb-screw in such a way that when the flash is discharged its energy drives 
the plunger down on the head of the cable release. The release was also ob- 
tained from Nesbit, being about 4 feet long, extra heavy, with waterproof 
covering, and operating by a pull on the shutter arm instead of the conventional 
way. It is not difficult to synchronize the flash and the shutter to effect release 
of the shutter at approximately maximum light efficiency of the burning powder. 
Pill-boxes are used to contain the powder in half-ounce charges, and each 
charge comprises, with the powder, a photographic squib. The squib consists 
if a very small length of fine fuse wire, so fine that when an electric current of 
low voltage is passed through it, its resistance is so great that it snaps in two 
with a spark. Packed around the fuse wire are a few grains of some sort of 
vun-powder, and the whole is made into a wax capsule, with 6-inch wires lead- 
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ing to the fuse wire. These last wires can be easily hooked into an electric 
circuit, and I have found a single dry cell sufficient to carry the current over 
15 to 20 feet of waterproof cable and effectively fire the charge. 

There are many varieties of trips, or breaks in the circuit, which can be 
used, but my favorite is two fine copper wires, one slightly heavier than the 
other. I make a loop in the heavier one and lead the lighter one through this 
loop, which is of a diameter of perhaps 1% inch. These little wires are mounted 
in a block, fitted to an iron peg, and the main wires of the electric circuit 
come to this block where connection is made with the trip wires. This makes 
it possible to bury everything except a length of an inch or so of each fine 
copper element of the trip. The bait can be attached to the lighter wire by a 
string. Thus, when the set is completed, we have an open electric circuit 
which can be readily closed and made complete by slight pressure, bringing 
the two copper trip wires into contact. At the moment of contact, the flash 
is discharged, which automatically releases the shutter at 1/200 second. 


A HERRING GULL FIRES THE FLASH 
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I hope that this does not seem complicated, because it is really very simple 
and quite efficient, though not at all well adapted to bird photography. It is 
my unalterable practice to keep my hands and face some distance from the 
powder when making the last connection in the circuit, so that if there is a 
‘short’ without my knowing it, causing a premature discharge, there is no 
danger of being burned by the flash-powder. 

My experience has indicated that the light from the flash-powder and the 
daylight supplement each other. I have had fully exposed negatives taken 
in the dead of night, where, of course, the powder did all the work; others in 
broad daylight, where the sun alone was sufficient; and still others on dark 
days, or in the half-light of early dawn or the dusk of evening, where it seemed 
to me that the result must have been accomplished by contributions from both 
flash-powder and daylight. To be absolutely honest, I must confess that I 
do not look with unmixed sentiments of satisfaction upon the springing of my 
mammal traps by birds. I have found it such slow work to accumulate good 
mammal pictures by this method that when my bait is taken by a bird and 
my powder burned, the locality somewhat disturbed by the flash and my 
operations necessarily delayed by the time which must be consumed in at- 
tending again to all the exacting de- 
tails requisite to a proper ‘set,’ I am 
somewhat inclined to resent mildly 
the intrusion. I do not mean that 
the bird pictures do not interest me 
and that I am not pleased to add 
them to my collection. I appreciate 
them, of course, and when the trap 
is set close enough to headquarters so 
that the flash can be heard, the de- 
lay attendant upon a visit from a 
bird is comparatively inconsequen- 
tial. 

We were working in such circum- 
stances in an effort for beaver pic- 
tures up in northern Michigan late 

October of 1924. Our camera was 
trained ona well-worn runway down 
which saplings for the beavers’ winter 
lood-supply were being dragged 
quite regularly. One good picture 
had been taken, and when the flash 
was heard at about six o’clock the 
next evening, we hoped that, per- 


haps, we had again succeeded. In- 4 BLUE JAY WAS TEMPTED BY THE FOX BAIT 
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spection of the trip wire seemed to justify our hopes, for it was badly 
sagged as though an object of some weight had passed over it. It had been 
stretched so close to the ground that a beaver might have gone by without 
breaking it, but what we found on the plate was a Ruffed Grouse. It is sur- 
prising how many different animals appear to enjoy traveling on beaver run- 
ways. Mink, weasel, skunk, bear, rabbit, and muskrat have been photo- 
graphed there to my certain knowledge. 

More than once I have tried in vain to induce a red fox to leave me a picture, 
sometimes merely by stretching a trip wire across a trail or over the mouth of 
a den, and on other occasions by attaching bait to the trip. I suppose I should 


A GULL TRIES TO STEAL THE BAIT 


have learned by this time that foxes are so shy of anything indicating the 
presence of man near their dens that only on very rare occasions will they 
cross a wire or touch bait near their abode, but the discovery of an occupied 
den still tempts me as it did in the early summer of 1925, when I came upon 
one at the mouth of which a fox had recently left the hind foot of a rabbit. 
The body of a white-footed mouse was used for bait, and when I found it the 
next day with a claw or tooth mark on its side and discovered that the flash 
had been fired, I felt hopeful, though I could not identify any fresh fox tracks. 
It is hardly fair to feel critical of the Blue Jay which had sprung the trap, 
rising with the mouse in its claws, for I have no doubt that the fox had long 
since left and with him all chance of a picture, irrespective of Blue Jay inter- 
ference. I am always sorry when bait must be used because it is so likely to 
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clutter up the picture. But small mammals move so rapidly that it is difficult 
to record their image clearly unless their interest can be aroused and their 
flight at least momentarily arrested, which cannot be accomplished except by 
the use of bait. I had quite a struggle shortly after the Blue Jay flash in 
keeping the bait fresh at my set. The sun was bright, the weather very hot, 
the flies troublesome, and the rock bass and mice dried up and spoiled quite 
rapidly; I seemed unable to choose the right offering at the right time. A 
number of little mammals left their tracks along the beach where the set was 
made, but for many days and nights none would touch the bait. In despera- 
tion I accumulated varieties of food in an inartistic and unworkmanlike man- 
ner. To add to my troubles, a Herring Gull came twice, just before sundown 
each time, and fired the 
flash by picking up the 
rock bass which was 
wired to the trip. Birds 
always, judging from 
my experience, drop the 
bait and retire at the 
flash, and none photo- 
graphed in this way by 
me has ever returned to 
finish its meal or to 
carry it away, as mam- 
mals often do. 

Perhaps the most in- 
teresting bird to inter- 
rupt my operations was 
a Great Blue Heron. | 
came to the ‘set’ at 8 
o'clock one morning 
and, finding it un- 
touched, moved on to 
the next camera not far 
iway, but hidden from 
view of the first one. 
While examining this 
one, I heard the ex- 
plosion and saw the 
smoke from the flash 
rising in a white cloud. 
Hurrying back, my 


crutiny of the beach , 
was rewarded by the A GREAT BLUE HERON CONDESCENDS TO EAT DEAD FISH 
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sight of long, 7-inch toe-marks which could hardly be anything but those of 
the Great Blue Heron. It, too, had been tempted by a dead rock bass. The 
fishing thereabouts must have been poor, as surely there can be no compari- 
son, from the point of view of a Heron’s palate, between a dead, partially 
dried-up rock bass and most any variety of fish taken fresh and wriggling 
from the water. Herons have always been favorites with me. I enjoy them 
greatly on a still, dark night when gliding silently along the shore of an in- 
land lake, seeking to flash a deer from a boat. I like to hear one’s hoarse, 
squawking voice as it rouses itself from its perch, and listen to the measured 
beat of its wings in its methodical flight overhead. Quite often it may be 
flashed, half asleep on a stump over the water, or hesitating there in momen- 
tary indecision. By contrast, there is photographed distinctly on my mind a 
picture of the waters of a favorite lake, sparkling in the sunlight, and in their 
shallows a distant Heron, white in the bright light of the sun, wading about 
slowly, fishing peaceably and undisturbed. 


SNOW GOOSE 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans 


Midget 
By DON WEYDEMEYER, Fortine, Mont. 
With Photographs by the Author 
IDGET was a bird—small for his kind—with a gray body and black 
wings having a patch of white in the center of each. I first saw him 
when he arrived at my father’s farm one early March day in com- 
pany with about a hundred other Clarke’s Nutcrackers. 

There was a good deal of bird-feed on our ranch that spring. Our barnyard 
was covered with scattered grain, and in one corner of the corral lay the frozen 
remains of a butchered steer. The yard about the house had a good many old 
venison bones strewn about; and upon a box on the side porch, and directly 
in front of a window, I 
had nailed an old ven- 
ison ham-bone which 
still held a good lot of 
meat. All of these 
choice bits of bird-fare 
induced the wandering 
Nutcrackers to remain 
forover two months. It 
was during this time 
that I became ac- 
quainted with Midget. 

Midget was the 
most optimistic little 
fellow I have ever seen. 
he Nutcrackers are 
naturally very cheerful, 
continually keeping up ..—__ 


MIDGET GETS HIS BILL INTO IT 


a noisy chatter among ’ iol 
a All of the Nutcrackers seemed to be very fond of venison scraps 


themselves, but Midget 

as outstandingly so. He was so small that he was harassed and teased by the 
other birds from morning till night. Every time that he located a choice bit of 
meat or a fine meaty bone, he was pounced upon and driven off, to hunt an- 
other piece of meat and to be deprived of that by the next bully. Yet, de- 
spite all this persecution, he kept a cheerful countenance, flying blithely 
ihout, jaying and calling with the best of them. What he lacked in size, he 

ade up for in cheerfulness. 

Besides his cheerfulness, he had that trait known as mischievousness—and 
he had certainly developed it to a high degree for a bird. The venison bone 
in front of the kitchen window proved most attractive, and it was here that 
the birds congregated. True to avian nature, not more than one Nutcracker 
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ever fed on this large bone at any one time. Once a bird gained the bone, he 
feasted in peace until he, in turn, was driven off by a stronger bird. There 
was one large speckled-breasted Nutcracker we called ‘Boss,’ and who took 
the table of honor any time he pleased—which was quite often. Once he was 
there no one dared go near except Midget. Midget always worked his way 
innocently toward the box upon which the meat was nailed until he was under 
one of the projecting ends of the bone and out of sight of Boss. Then, with 
one jump and a flip of his wings, Midget would land skilfully on the underside 
of the meat for a feast. 
tee: Every now and then he 
"Ss would slyly peek up 
* over the edge to see if 
Boss was still on top. 
The minute Boss flew 
away, Midget would 
mount to the top and 
call in a loud voice: 
Har-r! Har-r! Haw-Har! 
This would proclaim his 
presence and cause him 
to be driven off, but he 
did not seem to mind 
this for he had had the 
satisfaction of laughing 
at the others. 

One day he performed 
another stunt that 
BOSS TOOK THE TABLE OF HONOR ANY TIME HE PLEASED Seemed quite ingenious. 

He had just been driven 
off the venison ham-bone and was gazing around in search of new adventures 
when he spied Boss perched on the precarious edge of a tall nine-pound lard- 
pail which held a small amount of suet in the bottom. In order to reach 
this suet, Boss had to cling desperately to the edge of the pail and almost 
stand on his head to reach far enough down for one little taste. When 
he was in this position, Midget played his little trick. He walked slowly up 
to the pail and gave it a hard peck with his long bill. Whether he did it 
out of mere curiosity, or whether he actually knew he was going to scare Boss, 
it is hard to tell. Anyway, the result was certainly amusing. Boss lost his grip 


and fell head first into the pail. It took him nearly a minute to get turned around 


in the small space and climb out. By this time Midget was nowhere in sight. 

Thus for nearly two months Midget made merry, trying new tricks and 
growing fatter every day. Finally he mated and flew off to the nearby moun- 
tains to raise his brood in the peaceful solitude of the forest. 


A Mountain Idyl 


By MARY BEAL, Daggett, Calif. 


OST accounts of friendly association with wild birds deal with birds 
in winter in snowy climes, when natural bird-food is scarce. A few 
years ago I had a happy experience with summer birds in the moun- 

tains that seemed quite out of the ordinary, though the stage was all set for 
action before I assumed the rdle of leading lady. 

To the great observatory on top of a western mountain there came, every 
summer, a man of science and his wife. Gentle and kindly they were, loving 
all animal life, and birds, squirrels, and chipmunks played fearlessly about their 
cottage. The first few years they lived in a tent, with an al fresco dining-room 
under the trees; and such excitement as there was at meal times! Birds came 
to pick up crumbs, hopping about on the ground and fluttering on the table, 
sampling everything that caught their fancy. Like as not a bold Chickadee 
would light on a piece of bread in the good wife’s hand and help himself to the 
butter on it. An unfailing magnet was the butter-dish. Many a time the 
Scientist covered it with outspread hands to protect it from impending attack, 
hut, quick as a wink, in between his fingers darted the persevering little head 
and into the butter plunged little Dee’s bill. Afraid of the Scientist! Oh, no! 
Didn’t they ride on his hat whenever they liked? 

Finally a cottage replaced the tent, and there were no more outdoor meals. 
But the birds were not forgotten. In the shade of a large oak tree a table was 
levised for their benefit, constructed after this fashion: A convenient sapling 
was sawed off waist-high and a packing-box nailed over it, upside down, so the 
sides formed an inverted parapet, against invading chipmunks. Always, on 


CHICKADEES LEISURELY EXAMINE THE STORE OF SEEDS 
(383) 
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this table, was part of a loaf of stale bread, impaled on a nail in the center, 
with cantaloupe seeds scattered about it. 

The first summer of the new home, fortune placed me on the mountain for 
a long period of convalescence. In the course of time I met the Scientist and 
his wife and was invited to visit their bird lunch-counter. The feeding-table, 
with the birds coming and going, was full of interest, but I was anticipating 
more intimate friendliness. I learned there had been no eating from hands 
that year; there was no time to devote to taming them. “But I’m sure they 
would learn if you care to try it,” encouraged Mrs. Scientist. I cared. And 
thus the door to a wonderful summer was opened. 

In an easy chair on the porch, with a handful of cantaloupe seeds, I waited 
expectantly for what might happen. A few seeds sprinkled on the wide railing 
soon lured an investigating littlke Mountain Chickadee. Picking up a seed, 
he flew off to a pine tree close by, returning as soon as he had disposed of it. 
Almost at once another Chickadee appeared, and then a Plain Titmouse, each 
helping himself to a seed. Resting my hand on the railing, with seeds in the 
upturned palm, I gradually moved it nearer the little pile where the birds fed. 
Finally the only seeds left were in my outstretched hand. Down fluttered a 
plump little Chickadee, cocked his head on one side, and looked me over care- 
fully. Satistied with the scrutiny, he was emboldened to take a seed, but the 
realization of his daring put to rout his bravery and he fled in haste. Presently 
he ventured a second incursion, and his fears rapidly subsided. Other members 
of his family came to share the feast, always carrying off the seeds. 

\ few days later my chair was moved out under the oaks near the feeding- 
table. Morning after morning I sat there, still as a mouse, until I felt like a 
living bird-cafe, with meals served continuously. A_ blithe chick-a-dee-dee 
would announce the arrival of a prospective guest at the oak tree lookout; 
then almost immediately a quick flutter of wings landed the gay little bird on 
my hand. Sorting over the seeds, he tossed away all that did not suit 
his fastidious taste, his tiny feet all the while clinging to my fingers. Often 
several came at once, and, waiting their turns, disposed themselves on any 
convenient spot on my person. I have had Chickadees on head, shoulders, 
arms, and knees, all at one time. It would never do to have accommodations 
so inadequate, so both hands became seed-dishes, and with delicious expect- 
ancy my lips bristled with a row of seeds. The birds came to my lips as readily 
as to my hands. A trim, jaunty Titmouse ventured to sample my wares and 
returned with his sprightly family, soon vying with the Chickadees in friend- 
liness, though always the Chickadees were more numerous. More and more at 
ease they became. Sometimes from out the distant blue, on swift, unerring 
wing, straight to my lips flew a Chickadee. What’s the use of stopping to 
reconnoiter when one is sure of his goal! Once two astonished birds, coming 
their different ways, met full tilt at my lips. There was just a moment of 


surprised delay, then each winged traveler plucked his seed and departed. 
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One hungry little chap saved time by dispensing with flights to the oak and 
cracked his seeds on my thumb. Holding a seed firmly under his foot, he 
drilled a hole in it with his sharp bill and neatly ate out all the meat. Picture 
my amused surprise when a saucy little ‘Dee’ perched on my nose, calling out 
a challenging chick-a-dee-dee, then twisting his head, reached down and calmly 
pulled seeds from my lips until he found one to his liking—the last one. It 
is rather difficult to maintain your composure while a bird uses your nose for 
a perch! 

While the Chickadees and Titmice were partaking of my personal hospi- 
tality, other birds were feeding on the box and hopping about on the ground 


THE TITMOUSE POSES BESIDE ME AFTER CHOOSING A SEED 


at my feet. Quiet little Juncos busily picked up crumbs. Big Thrashers and 
lordly Crested Jays awkwardly hammered away at the loaf, making great 
holes in it. Shy Nuthatches came creeping down the tree trunk cautiously 
looking about, and reassured, helped themselves to the bread and seeds. Such 
a curious habit they had of hiding the seeds. With a seed in his bill, one would 
creep up the trunk, his sharp eyes looking over the rough bark for a suitable 
crack to bury it in. Having found one, he pounded in the seed firmly and 
returned for more. If the seed happened to drop, quicker than a wink he 
dropped back after it, retrieving it before it had fallen many inches. 
Chipmunks darted over the rocks, and, scenting the tantalizing odor of 
bread tried to find a way to it. Again and again a persistent little fellow 
scampered up the box’s supporting stump, only to meet with a baffling ob- 
stacle. The poor little animal deserved more than bewildering sniffs through 
the cracks, so down on the ground there suddenly appeared a chunk of bread, 
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with my foot resting on a corner of it, lest it be carried off and the enjoyment 
of the feast be removed from sight. Little Chipmunk wasn’t long finding it 
and gaily sat on his haunches to nibble the coveted morsels held in his fore- 
paws. An overbearing Thrasher discovered the new supply of food and routing 
the chipmunk, plunged his long, curved bill into the bread with vigorous 
strokes. But Little Chipmunk, taken by surprise, was only temporarily dis- 
concerted. With renewed courage he came back to make a stand for his 
rights. The set-to was short, with the chipmunk left in possession of the field. 

So days and weeks passed until autumn had come and I was forced to leave 
the delectable mountains, carrying with me a new buoyancy in the unforget- 
table memories of those hours with the birds under the oaks. 


A NORMALLY COLORED AND AN ALBINO CARDINAL 
Photographed by George Shiras, 3d, at Washington, D. C. 


Bird-Lore’s Twenty-ninth Christmas Bird Census 


Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown too large. Preference will be given to those which 
follow prescribed rules most carefully and appear most representative of the 
winter bird-life of the locality in which they were made. Lists of the compara- 
tively few species that come to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but 
an hour or two are usually very far from representative. A census-walk should 
last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can 
then cover more of the different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure 
a list more indicative of the birds present. Each report must cover one day 


PP, or an Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 


only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers 
who have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, 
it should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LorE, 1921-28, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 

Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned)? Hawk, 
1; .. . Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.— 
James Gates and Joun Rano. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-LorE, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—J. T. NIcHOts. 
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LOCALITY 


Northern Colorado 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 


PRING MIGRATION 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXXVI. WILLIAMSON’S SAPSUCKER AND WHITE- 
HEADED WOODPECKER 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


WILLIAMSON’S SAPSUCKER 

Williamson’s Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus) inhabits the western 
United States, extreme southwestern Canada, and Mexico. There are two sub 
species, the ranges of which are as follows: 

Typical Williamson’s Sapsucker (.Sp/yrapicus thyroideus thyroideus) breeds 
in the Pacific coast region, north to British Columbia; west to western Oregon 
and California; south to southern California; and east to western Nevada. 
It winters from southern Oregon to southern California. 

The Rocky Mountain Sapsucker (.S p/yra picus thyroideus natalia) breeds in 
the Rocky Mountain region of the United States, north to Montana and Idaho; 
west to Utah; south to Arizona and New Mexico; and east to Colorado. It 
winters from Arizona and New Mexico, south through Mexico to Jalisco. The 
following migration records apply wholly to the Rocky Mountain Sapsucker. 


Number 


Average date of Earliest date of 
or yours spring arrival spring arrival 
record . - 
3 April 14 
3 May 7 April 29, 1914 


MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


Northern Colorado 


Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 


WHITE-HEADED WOODPECKER 

The White-headed Woodpecker (Xenopicus albolarvatus) occurs in the far 
western part of the United States, and is divided into a northern and a southern 
race, the ranges of which follow: 

Typical White-headed Woodpecker (Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarvatus) 
is resident north to southern British Columbia; west to western Washington, 
western Oregon, and western California; south to central California; and east 
to western Nevada and Idaho. 

The San Bernardino White-headed Woodpecker (Xenopicus albolarvatus 
gravirostris) is resident in southern California, north to the San Gabriel and 
San Bernardino Mountains; and south to the Cuyamaca Mountains. 


Number 


Average date of Latest date of 
ol years P 
é fall departure fall departure 
record 
2 Oct. 12 
3 Sept. 2 Sept. 22, 1919 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-THIRD PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


White-headed Woodpecker (Xenopicus albolarvatus, Figs. 1, 2).—When 
the plumage of a bird is wholly or largely black, little opportunity is offered 
to those factors that promote variation in color or pattern to express them- 
selves. In the White-headed Woodpecker the adults and young of both sexes 
are similarly marked with black which, however, is duller, less glossy in the 
young birds, and only the red in the head of the male otherwise distinguishes 
them. In the adult male this is confined to the nape, as shown in the plate. 
In the immature male this red patch extends forward over the crown to the 
forehead. In worn plumage, the white tips to the crown-feathers wear off, 
exposing their slaty bases when the bird becomes gray—rather than white- 
headed. 

Williamson’s Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus, Figs. 3, 4).—In marked 
contrast to the White-headed Woodpecker, Williamson’s Sapsucker varies 
widely with sex and age. Indeed, so unlike are the sexes that at one time they 
were considered to represent not only different species but even different 
genera! The male in juvenal plumage differs from the adult in having the 
throat-patch white instead of red; the crown and back have numerous more 
or less concealed white markings, the central tail-feathers are marked with 
white on the inner web, the belly is paler yellow, and the black areas are 
duller. At the post-juvenal molt this plumage is replaced by that of the adult. 

In the young female (Fig. 4) the markings are less sharply defined than in 
the adult, the crown and throat are paler, the breast is barred, not solid black, 
there is more white in the tail and less yellow in the belly. So far as our speci- 
mens go, the full black breast is not acquired until the first post-nuptial molt, 
that is, the bird’s second autumn. 

In both sexes the young bird has the outer primary more than twice as 
large as in the adult. 


Feeding-Boxes for Winter Birds 


Now that north winds blow cold and the 
winter birds begin to come to us, bird-lovers 
are thinking of feeding-boxes, and stations 
for hungry birds. 

We have some very successful ones here, 
and a description of them may be helpful to 
those contemplating building simple or 
elaborate feeding boxes. 

\ covered box, about 10 by 12 inches, 
with open sides, raised on gas-pipe to a height 
The 


box has a wire suet poc ket in the center, 


of 10 feet, is a favorite stand with us. 


with shallow sections on the bottom for 


seeds, nuts, corn, wheat, and other food. 


Ihe pipe is set in a concrete hole in the 
ground, so that it can be lifted out, to clean 
and fill the box. 

One friend who has a large yard bordering 
on an orchard, built a very successful feeding 
station which proves a joy to herself and 
her friends. A wall of cornstalks 8 to 10 feet 
high was set up, to protect the food-tables 


stalks 


fence-posts circling an apple tree on which 


from the wind, the being wired to 


the fruit was left. The ears of corn were 


also left on the stalks. In the center of this 


semi-circular wall she has a small house, 


about 6 by 8 feet, with windows on three 
sides and curtains of sheer material that can 
be seen through. In the tiny house are two 
camp chairs, an oil-stove, and a rug on the 
floor, so it is comfortable in coldest weather. 
Shelves are built over the windows for books 
In this shelter one can sit 
food-tables 


reading, or writing, 


and magazines. 


and observe the birds at the 
while darning stockings 
and not be seen by the birds as they come 
quite close 

Tables built in shallow sections hold food 
for the birds, such as sunflower seed, cracked 
nuts, ground cocoanut, dried berries, apples, 
and we use a chicken-feed mixture of grain, 
also some coarse sand. Fresh water is put 
out each day. An old piece of linoleum, cut 
the size of the boxes, is put over them at 
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night in stormy weather. Cardinals, Amer- 
ican Crossbills, Jays, Juncos, White- and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, Brown Creepers 
Chickadees, Tufted Titmice, Flickers, Har 
Downy Wood 
peckers, and an occasional Red-bellied Wood- 


ris’ Sparrows, Hairy and 
pecker come to our boxes—not all at once, 
of course, or even the same season. Some 
years we have Waxwings feeding on the 
frozen apples, but not regularly. 

If you cannot build a feeding-station, 


there is much pleasure to be had by placing 


THE BLIND 


food in a shallow box, near a window, and 
watching the visitors take the food. Soon 
they will come regularly to your box, if it 
always has a choice bite for them. I saw a 
successful food-box made of a piece of bark, 
nailed to a post, in which table scraps are 
Bluebirds and Chickadees 
came to this small food-box, which was in 
front of the hotel in Mt. Wilson, Calif. 


When ice and sleet and cold hold our world 


placed. Many 


in their grasp, remember your friends, the 
birds, and at least sweep aside the snow in a 


sheltered nook, and place food on the 
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ground for them. This is little work for you 
and may save many lives—Mary B. 
SALMON, Tarkio, Mo. 


Peanuts for the Feeding-Stand 


For a number of years Mrs. Lewis and I 
have kept a supply of baby chick grits on a 
wooden tray about 20 feet from our dining- 
room window for the benefit of the birds in 
winter. We also kept suet tacked to the bark 
of a big honey locust tree nearby for the 
Woodpeckers and Nuthatches, and had much 
enjoyment from watching the winter resident 
Sparrows and an occasional Cardinal feeding. 
Not until last autumn did we discover that 
the Spanish peanuts, that are grown as a 
field-crop here, would attract not only the 
seed-eaters who had liked the chick grits, but 
also the suet-eaters and a number of in- 
sectivorous birds as well. 

In preparing the peanuts for the feeding- 
station, we put a double handful into a strong 
wooden box and pound them with a piece of 
hard wood used as a pestle until the hulls 
are all crushed and most of the kernels 
cracked. Then we put them on the tray and 
the birds do the rest. We use some of the 
baby chick grits, too, as the Juncos and some 
of the Sparrows like it for at least a part of 
their ration. We have kept our avian café 
open all through the present spring and 
summer and are delighted with the results. 
Since we began the use of peanuts, in early 
October, twenty-two species of birds have 
been seen to eat at the station. Cardinals, 
who had been only occasional visitors before, 
immediately began coming many times a day, 
ind are still at it, bringing their babies as 
oon as they can fly. Only yesterday (Sep- 
ember 9) we counted seven Cardinals at 
the tray at the same time, most of which 

ere young of the year, in the beautiful inter- 

iediate plumage. 

Bluebirds, who were not at all interested 

1 the grains, came at once to the peanuts, 

nd, like the Cardinals, brought the entire 

mily as soon as they could fly well. For 
lore than a week in early May we were 
treated to the sight of a Bluebird family, 
msisting of both parents and four young, 
coming to the tray where the father and 


mother stuffed pieces of peanut into the four 
gaping mouths as fast as they could until 
the youngsters could eat no more and flew 
away. A family of Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers from a nest in a big white oak in the 
spring grove, and a brood of Downies from a 
dead limb in the big honey locust also came 
regularly with their parents to be fed, and 
are still coming, though now usually singly. 

One of the most beautiful sights was that 
of seventeen male Indigo Buntings on the 
tray at one time. This occurred early in the 
morning of May 9, when migration of males 
of the species was at its height. Several 
times a dozen or fifteen were counted at one 
time. Mrs. Lewis said it looked as if it 
rained blue flowers. May 12, female Indigos 
began to arrive, and from then until the 
roth they increased in numbers, while males 
decreased. Then migration seemed to end 
with the Indigos, and only those resident 
in the neighborhood came to the tray. 

t was really touching in early spring to 
see a male Cardinal pick out choice bits of 
peanut kernel and, holding them daintily in 
the tip of his bill, present them to his lady 
love. Often have we seen him do this over 
and over until the lady was satisfied and 
flew away, to be followed at once by her 
admirer. 

The table manners of our boarders are as 
different as those of the patrons of a down- 
town café for humans. Of all the native 
Sparrows, the Song Sparrow is the most 
pugnacious, He will drive a big White- 
throat away from the tray at any time. The 
Juncos sometimes fight among themselves, 
but rarely with other species. The manners 
of the Cardinals are well-nigh perfect. They 
rarely attempt to drive other birds away and 
will sometimes move over to give them room. 
They are fully able to take care of them- 
selves, however, and are quick to act in self- 
defence when necessary. The Bluebirds are 
perfect ladies and gentlemen. They not only 
do not try to drive other diners away, but 
usually prefer to “give place unto wrath” 
when only a place at the table is involved, 
though when defending their homes they 
put up a splendid fight. Catbirds usually 
come to the tray with a chip on their shoulder 
and are likely to clear it of all smaller birds; 
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but are quick to get out of the way if a bird 
their own size essays to knock the chip off. 
During the nest feeding period, a pair of 
Brown Thrashers made many trips to the 
tray each day, carrying peanuts to their 
young, and they usually cleared it of all 
other birds as soon as they lit. The only 
ones who did not get out of their way were 
the Red-bellied Woodpeckers, who would 
brace themselves and meet the onslaught of 
the Thrashers with that long, chisel-pointed 
bill. 
been seen to begin a scrap. 
White-breasted 
bellied 


seize a-piece of peanut and fly to a tree to 


Neither species of Woodpecker has 
Tufted Titmice, 
Nuthatches, and the Red 
and Downy Woodpeckers usually 
eat it, while most of the others eat while on 
the tray unless carrying food to nestlings. 

Of the twenty-two species seen eating at 
the station between October 1, 1927, and the 
date of this letter 


lowing may be said to be regular boarders 


September 10), the fol 


named in the order of their relative abun- 
dance: Junco, White-throated Sparrow,Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Indigo Bunting, 
Cardinal, Bluebird, Catbird, Tufted Tit, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Brown Thrasher, Carolina Wren, 
Downy Woodpecker 
Blue Jay, Robin, Field Sparrow, Blue Gros- 


Occasional visitors are 


beak, Purple Finch, Summer Tanager, Pine 
Warbler, and Mockingbird. 

We live on a farm a mile and a half from 
town, and I keep the place free from English 
Joun B. Lawrenceville, 


Sparrows LEwIs, 


Va 


Some Notes from the Region of 
Barnegat Bay 


At 10.30 A.M., August 13, 1928, I was some 
3 miles below Seaside Park, N. J., peeking 
over a sand-dune. On the beach below was 
a resting flock of noisy Terns—some stand 
ing, some sitting, some calling, some preen 
ing their feathers, some feeding, others 
flying in from the sea with wriggling morsels 
in their beaks, which apparently tempted 
still others to leave on fishing tours. Those 
who alighted with food became very popular 
with their nearest neighbors for the minute 


took 
modestly and either gulped down their dinner 


audibly so—but they such honors 


Bird - 


Lore 


as soon as possible or else bestowed it on 
another, possibly the young of the year. 
Scattered here and there among the Terns 
were a few Sanderlings, while in farther on 
the beach was a flock of these birds. 
sionally automobiles, driven down the beach, 
passed the spot where the Terns were resting. 
On the approach of the car they would fly up 
and out over the sea, and each time, hardly 


Occa- 


bps be | 


SEMIPALMATED PLOVER 
Photographed by Wm. A. Paff 


had the auto passed, when the Sanderlings 
would immediately fly for the place deserted 
by the Terns and feed there. It would be 
interesting to know the reason for such an 
action. Soon the Terns came back and the 
Sanderlings gradually left. 

All Terns were of the Common species 
except one, a Black Tern. This was the first 
time I had ever seen this little gray bird from 
the West, and I thought I had made a dis- 
covery. However, their numbers so quickly 
increased, that by the 22d of the month 
they were the most commonly seen Terns at 
that part of the coast. One bird was still in 
the black adult spring plumage. On the date 
last mentioned, I was surprised to see one 
swimming in the water a little beyond the 
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breakers. 
this, I watched it carefully with my binocu- 
lars. It would stay on the water for as long 
as ten seconds at a time and then fly several 
feet above the surface to alight again and 
repeat the performance. When on the water 


Having read that Terns rarely do 


it occasionally manipulated its wings as 
though to maintain a balance. 

At another time, when there was an abun- 
dance of driftwood on the sea, from five to 
ten Black Terns were 
separate small pieces of wood which, without 
field-glasses, were so haid to discern that the 
birds appeared to be standing on the water. 

Most prominent among the shore-birds 
was a group of six Willets, seen on the 15th 
and 18th. 
Sanderlings and Semipalmated Plover with 
which they associated on the beach. They 
seemed unusually tame, even allowing a 
closer approach than did their smaller cousins. 

The changing population of Gulls was in- 
teresting. On my arrival at Seaside Park, 
August 9, only Laughing Gulls were seen, but 
the 15th brought several Ring-bills, and a 
few days later the Herring Gulls arrived. On 
the 27th the latter were found in hundreds, 
including an individual unable to fly, with 
fresh blood-spots on one wing. 

On this latter date a White-winged Scoter, 
swimming among the huge waves of the 
ocean, forecasted that fal! was on the way.— 
WittiaM A. Parr, Easton, Pa. 


seen standing on 


These large birds dwarfed the 


City Park Nests of Red-winged 
Blackbirds 


There seems such a marked contrast in the 
results obtained through observation of Red- 
winged Blackbirds nesting in an area de- 
cribed by Mr. Merrill Wood, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., as “seldom visited by people” (Brrp- 
LORE, July-August 1928, p. 262) and my 
experience with these birds raising broods in 
and around a lagoon in a city park, that I 
submit my results. I do not believe that the 
fact that my observations covered a longer 
period than Mr. Wood’s makes any differ- 
ence in the results, as the activities at any 
one nest last only the same length of time 
whether observed early or late in a season. 

Riverside Park, Indianapolis, a little over 


“ 
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700 feet above sea-level, contains a municipal 
golf course laid out in such a way that golfers 
walk around the periphery of a lagoon from 
hole to hole, and where the plashy banks 
form a narrower stretch in the middle, a 
drive across 130 yards over water furnishes a 
difficult hazard. Between 50,000 and 60,000 
paid admissions to play the course are re- 
ceived each season by the City Park Board. 
Golfers frequent the region all the light hours 
of the day throughout the summer in sun- 
shine and in rain. They lose balls in the 
willow and cat-tail thickets on the edges of 
the course, often to the number of 100 a day, 
and beat about in these places in search of 
them. A man-bather with a punt has the 
concession to retrieve balls from the water, 
and this individual swims or wades from 
shore to shore every few hours. Yet, here, 
during the present season, as heretofore, 
came Red-wings to spend the summer. 
They have built in willow clumps and in cat- 
tail stalks, where reeds bend over their 
sheltered nests, and, for two seasons, in a 
high, dry situation in the tops of a large 
clump of syringa, along with a few pairs of 
Yellow Warblers, Wood Thrushes, Robins, 
Doves, and many Thrashers and Catbirds. 
Most of the Red-wings’ nests, however, are 
at the edge of shallow water. The kong-kor- 
ees are heard from February on during the 
summer months. 

The first nest this season (1928) was found 
May 5 and contained four eggs on the 13th. 
(In the season of 1927, on May 8, I located a 
nest with three eggs.) My tabulations for 
the two years in the same general order con- 


trasted with Mr. Wood’s are as follows: 


Perkins 
Wood 1927 1928 
Nests built..... 29 2 £9 
Nests deserted before eggs laid.. 2 t © 
Nests deserted after eggs laid.... 1 oO 0 
Eggs laid. . Le . a | 
Cowbird eggs laid. Serre Te ae eae 
Eggs deserted....... as : © © 
Eggs disappeared.............. 3 © 9 
Eggs failed to hatch............ 2 oO 1 
Young birds died in nests... .. 6 oo oO 
Young birds anaes * before 
they could fly. . , ae & fF 
Young birds that surviv ved. 2 23 
Nests 100 per cent successful. t 2 3 
Largest clutch of eggs..........0 4 5§ 
ld ere, ae: ae 
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During May of 1927 an excessive rainfall 
raised the water in the lagoon to such an 
extent that four nests became inaccessible, 
though they were not covered by the water. 
The outcome of their broods is therefore 
unknown. 

It seems that in spite of the fact that Red- 
wings have a low 


rating in the scale of 


parental affection and have been known to 


bolt and abandon young after being trapped 


at their nests for banding, they do not mind 
the presence of large crowds continually in 
their immediate vicinity during nesting- 
time; that while they are greatly agitated as 
persons prowl near their cradles, flying about 
and screaming, fear is very temporary. That 
such intrusion does not cause any great loss 
from infertile or disturbed incubation of eggs 
or mortality among young, is demonstrated 
here. 

this 
species as well as others in such a tract as 


A survival factor working to aid 
this park, is the absence of many of their 
natural enemies. The only boys allowed by 


police to frequent the links are caddies 
warned and educated not to molest birds or 
nests. Only one cat has been found there. 
Hawks, Crows, and snakes are exceedingly 
scarce. In the normal wild, there is no con- 
trol of these reducers of fledgling bird-life. 
To offset this there is the added danger not 
occurring in unfrequented places. A few 
times in the last four years golf balls have 
Red-wings, how 


destroyed nests—none ol 


ever. In one instance a ball was found in a 
Robin’s nest in a tree on the fairway while 
the nest was occupied by fledglings. It must 
have struck the tree and fallen lightly in, as 
it did no damage, and the brood matured. 
This 


which come to complete fruition applies as 


same high percentage of nestings 


well to the other spec ies of birds building 


around this lagoon. In 1927, 16 species 


nested with a total of 109 discovered nests, 
and in 23 species with 124 nests. 


S. E. Perkins III, Indianapolis, Ind 


1925, 


Manitoba Notes 


The spring migration, this year, proved to 
be the greatest in bird-migration records in 


Manitoba, and far exceeded those of previous 
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years in the number of species seen. This is 
my third year in keeping spring migration 
records, and I have recorded 126 species re- 
turned from the South. In May, our greatest 
migration month, we had an exceptionally 
warm spell which lasted a week or so. This 
warm weather induced many birds to come 
north, a number of which are rare. - 

I had the honor to record a very rare bird 
in this part of the world, It was a Mocking 
bird, a bird of the cotton country, and very 
rarely found north of the United States, but 
this one actually strayed about 100 miles 
north of the border and is the first record 
for Manitoba. A Mockingbird was captured 
at East End, Saskatchewan, and was pre- 
sented to the provincial museum, this being 
the first western Canadian record. This was 
in June of this year. The one I saw, how 
ever, arrived at Hillside Beach on May 15. 
I did not see it after that date. 

I have also recorded here the Indigo Bunt 
ing in 1927 and have discovered a small nest- 
ing colony of these beautiful birds. This is 
the only place in Manitoba at which they 
have been seen since 


1907. This year the 


Buntings nested and, as I noted, have 
spread out into the surrounding country. 
There are some ten pairs nesting here, prob 
ably more. 

I noted, for the first time, two Turkey 
Vultures. I first saw them on May 20; later 
dates were June 7 and 13. This bird is un 
Manitoba. The Scarlet Tana 
ger’s nest is yet to be found in this province, 
although the 


common in 


has been recorded a 
Frep J. Rocers, /illside 
Beach, Manitoba, Canada. 


bird 
number of times. 


Sooty Tern on Long Island Sound 


On September 23, 1928, an adult male 
Sooty Tern, in fine plumage, was found dead 
on Goose Island, a small, rocky island about 
5 miles off shore from Guilford, Conn., in 
Long Island Sound. Two days before this 
there were sustained, heavy northeastern 
gales which lasted for forty-eight hours, and 
were, it is believed, the aftermath of the 
hurricanes in Florida. It is possible that 
this Tern was carried far out of its range and 
at such a late season by these winds. 


The bird was lying in a sheltered position 
behind a large boulder, and was uninjured in 
any way. It was, however, very emaciated. 
rhe plumage was in excellent condition and 
one had the definite impression that it had 
lied from natural causes. 

In the summer-time this island is the 
abode of about 10,000 Common Terns and a 
few Herring Gulls. The former have almost 
all left now. At the present time the Herring 
Gulls are quite numerous, and many waders, 
including a fine specimen of the Ruddy 
rurnstone, have been noted stopping on their 
way down the Sound. Brant, Scoters, 
White-winged Scoters, Black Duck, Shovel 
ers, Pintail, and Old Squaws, are commonly 
seen on and about the island in their season. 

Locke L. Mackenzie, M.D., New York 
City, N.Y. 


An Incident from the Home-Life of a 
Yellow-throated Vireo 


On June 29, a young female Yellow-throat- 
ed Vireo was found by two small boys. It had 
fallen from a nest in a large horse-chestnut 
tree during a downpour of rain. To make 
sure they would not take the bird and put it 
in a box to die, we took the youngster, in 
tending to put it where the mother could feed 
it and where it would not be disturbed by 
eats, 

But the mother thought otherwise. Before 
it could be placed in any such position, she 
vas on hand with a large tent caterpillar 
and fed the young bird several times. We 
held the little one in one hand and the 
mother came, sat on the other finger, and 
tuffed down a large caterpillar. She re 
peated this several times, bringing large 

oths, worms, and caterpillars. 

In the evening, however, she did not come 

y more, and as it began to rain hard we 
put the little one in a screened box till the 

other was on hand to find it when we let it 


Karly the next morning it was cheeping for 


od, so again the mother fed the bird while 
perched on some one of the family’s hand. 
lhen the little bird suddenly took courage 
and flew a few yards into an ash tree, where 
it remained nearly all day and was fed at 
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intervals by the mother. When the old bird 
left for more food, she was gone quite a long 
time, so we concluded that there probably 
were other youngsters in her nest. 


The female seemed fearless, for she tried 
to light on our heads, but finally got perched 
on a thumb or finger. Each time she arrived 
she made a funny little throaty cry that 
resembled the little gurgling noise that a 
Catbird makes, evidently trying to coax the 
young one away. 

The male was not seen nor heard at all, 
nor has it been heard near our place this 
summer.—Francis Orcutt, Penn Yan, 
BE; f 


A Robin’s Color-Sense 


The little article about the color-sense of 
an Oriole, published in the July-August, 
Birp-LorE, 1928, brings to my mind the 
same observation made of a Robin during 
this year’s nest-building. Our little son had 
been playing with a fun-making and decora- 
tive arrangement which was made of red, 
white and blue strips of paper. Many had 
come out and been blown over the lawn. A 
Robin discovered them and, flying down, 
filled his bill with the white papers, and 
hopped over the red and blue ones. He made 
several visits, each time picking up the 
white, but he left the others. How can this 
be explained?—Mrkrs. A. C. Homes, Johns- 
town, N.Y. 


European Starling at Battle Creek, Mich. 


It was in December, 1927, that I first 
observed the Starling near Battle Creek 
They were not here in September when | 
left for school, otherwise I cannot estimate 
their exact arrival. On December 26 a flock 
of about 45 birds was observed, and this 
flock spent the rest of the winter with us. 
Often they fed with the stock in the barn- 
yard or with the poultry in the poultry- 
yard, coming in a flock or by threes or fours. 

On June 10, 1928, the first two nests near 
Battle Creek were found, both in telephone 
poles along the road-side. One of these 
pairs reared a brood of four; the other nest 
was destroyed. Nearly every orchard in the 
immediate vicinity had a pair of Starlings 
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present. Their dark color and yellow bill, 
together with their noisy clamoring, were 
good points of identification. Their eggs 
were blue and about the size of a Grackle’s. 
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In May, 1928, a Starling’s nest in th 
Methodist Church of Ann Arbor was re 
ported to me.—LAWRENCE WALKINSHAW, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Along the Atlantic Coast we find a grati- 
fying number of reports of some of the rarer 
species of shore-birds. A Marbled Godwit is 
reported from Monomoy, Mass., September 
29; 1, August 22, Newark, N. J., 2, August 
29: 3, Brigantine, N. J.; 1, 
October 7, Pensacola, Fla. A correspondent 


September a. 


(J. Lyder) writes of the occurrence of the 
Black-bellied Plover away from the coast in 
the vicinity of Hartford, Conn., and that the 
Golden Plover was observed there again this 
year (C. W. Vibert 

Accidental or casual visitants mentioned in 
the Boston and New York reports, doubtless 
due to a September hurricane which devas- 
tated Porto Rico and Florida and skirted the 
Southern States, are 
and a Noddy. 

Individual Black Terns in essentially black 


several Sooty Terns 


summer plumage are noted in the Pensacola 
Fla.) region into September. In Minnesota, 
August 23, some adults were beginning to 
molt, others still in full plumage. We were 
surprised to find birds in essentially black 
plumage at the south shore of Long Island, 
N. Y., on 


species is an 


\ugust 18. On Long Island the 


irregularly numerous fall 
transient, ard one expects only to see an 
occasional black individual among the first 
which arrive from the north. There are data 
recorded in the back numbers of this Brrp- 
Lore department concerning seasonal plum- 
age changes—not easy to find in any text- 
book—and room for more such data, 
Boston Recion.—Humidity high 
throughout August, and while there were not 
many days of actual rain, there were a great 
many foggy, mornings. The 
highest temperatures were from August 15 
to 18 and August 29 and 30. The first three 


was 


oppressive 


weeks of September were generally warm, 
though on a few nights frost threatened. The 
first real frost in many localities was re 
ported on September 25, and on the 26th the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, 
received a light covering of snow. October 
has produced some real ‘Indian Summer’ 
weather, the thermometer registering 94° 
on Boston Common on Columbus Day. 

Foliage has been rather slow in changing 
color. Until the frosts of September 25 there 
were only occasional bits of scarlet from the 
swamp maples and tupelos. At Lenox I saw 
spring violets and fringed gentians blossom 
ing together side by side. By October 6 the 
red maple swamps near Boston were a veri- 
table riot of color, but sugar maples in New 
Hampshire showed only scattered patches of 
yellow and red. Six days later the swamps 
were bare and gray, the sugar maples were 
glorious in their display, while masses of 
poplars on the mountain sides were like 
yellow flames among the crimson and purple 
of the oaks. 

A Loon was seen at intervals all summer on 
a pond near Athol and was thought to be 
breeding. By mid-August 
gathered in small flocks on Lakes Winne- 
pesaukee and Asquam in New Hampshire, 


Loons were 


preparatory to leaving on migration, but 
one was still present on Asquam, October 6 
and 13. Eleven were seen flying over Che- 
bacco Lake in Wenham September 24, and 
there was a small flight off Cohasset Sep- 
tember 30. 

Three Parasitic Jaegers were seen at Dux- 
bury August 25, and September brought 
quite a flight. The Brookline Bird Club 
reported 2 at Ipswich September 2 and 3 the 
3d, with 1 Pomarine on the latter date. At 
Beach, Mr. saw 27 


Humarock Griscom 
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Parasitic, 4 Pomarine, and one Long-tailed 
Jaeger September 3. Dr. Cobb noted about 
15 Parasitics while crossing Nantucket 
Sound September 12 to 13. 

A Caspian Tern was seen at Gloucester 
September 1 (Dr. Tyler), and the same or 
another at Ipswich September 4 and 5 (Mr. 
Broun). Two Forster’s Terns were seen at 
the mouth of North River, Scituate, Sep- 
tember 23, by Dr. Tyler and F. H. Allen. 
Black Terns were reported singly and in 
pairs from a number of places; about 40 
were seen at Chatham in mid-September 
(Mr. Rand) and 24 on Nantucket Sound, 
September 12 to 13 (Dr. Cobb). A Sooty 
Tern was reported to us as picked up in an 
exhausted condition on September 21 near 
Granby, Conn. (Mr. Chittenden), and a 
Noddy was brought to Miss Dickens on 
Block Island, R. I., a few days later, both 
birds evidently having been carried north 
by the hurricane which devastated Florida 
in mid-September. The Noddy had been 
dead several days but parts of it were pre- 
served. 

A European Widgeon appeared on the 
Parkway between Boston and Brookline 
about Columbus Day, presumably the same 
bird which has wintered there the past two 
At the same time a male Wood 
Duck appeared, also a presumable ‘repeat.’ 
It is too bad these birds cannot be banded. 
\t Ipswich, September 14, Mr. Griscom saw 
30 Blue-winged Teal, 6 Greenwings and 3 
Mr. Taber reported 1 Bufflehead 
at the same place September 1. A Ruddy 
Duck was reported from Danvers September 
6, and I saw 2 at Duxbury September 27. 
lhe Scoter migration has not yet reached its 
height, and we have had only scattered 
reports of Canada Geese in passage. 

An American Egret was reported at 
Ipswich August 19 (Mr. Broun) and 29 (Dr. 
lownsend). I saw a Little Blue Heron in 
white plumage at Cohasset August 21 and 
nother was seen at Brookfield early in Sep- 
tember. A Least Bittern was reported at 
Gloucester August 23 and one at Ipswich 
September 4. 

A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was 
lentified by members of the Brookline Bird 
Club at City Point September 13. These 


seasons, 


Pintails. 
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enthusiastic bird-lovers have made almost 
daily visits to this location this fall, and have 
made a most remarkable list of birds. The 
area visited is a tract of mud-flats which 
have been filled with material dredged from 
the bottom of Boston Harbor and later used 
as a dumping-place for rubbish. There is one 
pond of several acres containing areas of 
rushes and other vegetation interspersed 
with old auto bodies, ash barrels, garbage- 
cans, and such insoluble rubbish. Another 
smaller pond is only a few inches deep and 
furnishes good feeding for shore-birds, appar- 
ently. On the lists of birds reported by the 
Brookline Club are such items as Hudsonian 
Curlews, August 7 and for about a month 
following this date; Hudsonian Godwit 
September 2 to 22 and October 5 to 6; 
Willets in late August and early September; 
Stilt Sandpiper; Upland Plover, three on 
September 17; Western Sandpiper; Long- 
billed Dowitcher September 13; Sora Rail 
September 15; Short-eared Owl; 9 Pheasants 
August 18; etc. A good list from this loca- 
tion is that of August 16: “Herring Gulls, 
several; Laughing Gulls, 6; Common Terns, 
a few; Dowitchers, 7; Pectoral Sandpiper, 1; 
Baird’s Sandpiper, 1; White-rumped, 8; 
Least and Semi-palmated, 5,000+; Sander- 
ling, 1; Greater Yellowlegs, 3; Lesser Yellow- 
legs, 9; Spotted Sandpiper, 5; Black-bellied 
Plover, exactly 121; Golden Plover, 1; Semi- 
palmated Plover, 1,500; Ruddy Turnstone, 
3; Savannah Sparrows many.” On August 
25 a Northern Phalarope called at the flats; 
on August 30 I watched a Pigeon Hawk 
making feints at the Ringnecks and later 
pestering the Terns as they flew over the 
pond. Ring-billed Gulls, Bonaparte’s Gulls 
and Kittiwakes, Roseate, Arctic, and Black 
Terns, and Black Ducks have also been 
reported from this place this fall. 

A Hudsonian Godwit was seen at Marsh- 
field August 26 and another September 8; 
Hudsonian Curlews were still present at 
Block Island, R. I., September 27. A 
Marbled Godwit was seen at Monomoy 
September 29. While identification of the 
Long-billed Dowitcher in the field may 
cause some scepticism, one was collected at 
Marshfield August 19 and another at 
Ipswich September 17. A Wilson’s Phala- 
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rope was seen on Muskeget Island September 
10 and I saw one at Ipswich September 21. 
We have had a few reports of Wilson’s 
Snipe, and I flushed one at the Bancroft 
Sanctuary in Cohasset on September 30, 
near where the Woodcock nest. 

Grouse are very generally reported as 
“very scarce.”” An observer on Cape Cod 
saw two coveys of Quail the first week of 
October, barely able to fly; in fact, he caught 
one in his hands which was unable to support 
itself in the air. The outlook for such im- 
mature birds is very poor, with the gunning 
season opening October 20. 

A migration of large Hawks was reported 
from Water Village, N. H., September 16, 
and one from Worcester September 22. 
Duck Hawks have been rather noticeable in 
our reports from coastwise observers, as 
have Ospreys. A Golden Eagle was noted at 
Mt. Katahdin, Maine, September 10 (Dr. 
Harper). 

Land-bird migration has been fairly steady, 
with occasional waves of increased activity. 
Night-calls were heard at Wells River, Vt., 
all but three nights during the first three 
weeks of September. Fairly marked waves 
were noted the last few days of August, and 
from about September 13 to 16 and 25, and 
another early in October. 

Chimney Swifts were still feeding their 
young in a chimney at Amherst August 30, 
and 2 young Cedar Waxwings left the nest in 
Hopkinton on September 17. <A_ belated 
Whip-poor-will was seen at Nahant Sep- 
Hummingbirds were reported 
Mass., and New Fair 
field, Conn., September 27, and Mr. Conkey 


tember 29. 
from Huntington, 
reported one at Brookfield October 12. 

A bird answering the description of a 
Blackbird 
seen at Nantucket September 21 by Mrs. 
R. M. Gardiner and reported by George 
Mackay. A belated report describes a male 
Blue Grosbeak at Middleboro August 15 
(Mrs. Mathers) and a still more belated one 
describes a different bird at Ipswich July 4 
but 
under good conditions, was a Lark Sparrow 
by Mrs. 


young male Yellow-headed was 


to 5. Another rare visitor, observed 
seen at Rockport September 15 
Turnbull. 


About 90 Blue Jays, in four flocks, were 
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seen September 20, passing south at Wells 
River, Vt. An observer at Huntington re- 
ported about 40 Towhees there September 7, 
and another in Brockton noted over 100 
September 30. White-throated Sparrows are 
present in force and more White-crowns than 
usual are reported. Fox Sparrows are just 
beginning to arrive. An interesting item is 
the presence of a Pipit on the rocky summit 
of Mt. Monadnock in New Hampshire Sep- 
tember 6 (Wharton); 300 of these birds were 
seen at Brookfield October 12. We have had 
a number of reports of Palm Warblers this 
fall. Recently Ruby-crowned Kinglets have 
been quite common, with Chickadees and 
Golden-crowns.—Joun B. May, 136 Slate 
House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—A cold period in 
late September, almost but not quite with 
frost near the city, was followed by some 
unseasonably warm weather in October. It 
seemed strange to see the leaves drying, 
turning color, and falling while summer 
weather prevailed, but at that the foliage of 
the trees was little thinned the middle of the 
month, 

The earlier southbound 
birds were in rather scanty numbers this 
season in New York and eastward on Long 
Island; the Redstart, an exception, was 
plentiful and generally distributed. In 
Central Park, New York City, there was one 
notable wave of birds on September 20 (P. 
Du Mont), including an Olive-sided Fly 
catcher (Nelson), late. 
probably more numerous in New Jersey, 
of the 


transient land 


Transients were 
dates of abundance east and west 
Hudson not corresponding. 

On October 1 there was a considerable 
of birds in Central Park, and the 
October transients, notably White-throated 
Sparrows, Juncos, and Kinglets, were in 
creasingly abundant in the New York 
Region the first half of October. Very few 
individuals of the earlier species were evident 
among them, though complete records will 
probably show that such are lingering here 
and there unusually late. A Crested Fly 
catcher is reported from Milltown, N. J., 
October 1 (P. L. Collins). 

In the latter half of their migration shore 


wave 
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birds varied in abundance, dependent on the 
A Mar- 
bled Godwit was observed on the Newark, 


condition of local feeding-grounds. 


N. J., marshes August 22 (Edwards), 2 of 
this species and also a Skimmer there August 
9 (C. A. Urner). A Buff-breasted Sandpiper 
at Long Beach, L. I., September 23 (Du 
Mont Nelson) September 24 
Kassoy and Kuerzi) is worth noting. A con- 


and and 
centration of upward of 40 Dowitchers, Glen 
I., August 21 (Miss Adelaide Frick) 
and 25 at Long Beach, August 30 (E. R. P. 


Cove, Bis 


Janvrin) is unusual. Southern Herons were 
the New Jersey 
Reports of them are of normal fre- 


unusually numerous on 
shore. 
quency for Long Island, where there seem 
to have been a good many young (white) 
Little Blue Herons the latter part of August. 
Records for such te hand are Glen Cove, 4, 
\ugust 18, 1, August 21 (Miss Frick); 
Mastic, 3, August 19 (J. T. Nichols); Speonk, 
i, September 3 (Le Roy Wilcox). 

The most notable records for this period 
are of Sooty Terns, and come shortly after the 
hurricane which devastated Porto Rico and 
skirted the States, 
followed by a northeast storm in our lati- 


llorida and Southern 


tude September 19. Two were picked up 
dead, the first September 21 about one mile 
east of the Moriches coast guard station, 
Long Island, back the ocean front 
(Wilcox); the September 23 at 
Oakwood Beach, Staten Island (V. Muller, 
?. Kessler, and R. Peterson of the 
County Bird Club). At the east end of Long 
Island three were seen flying at Mecox Bay 


from 


sei ond, 


Bronx 


near Watermill railroad station, September 
;, and one disabled bird found at Georgica 
Pond, October 1 (W. T. Helmuth, Jr.). 
Helmuth’s 
pecies the following may be mentioned as of 


Among Dr. notes on other 
especial interest: Common Cormorant, sev- 

il in Gardiners Bay, October 5 to 7; early 
Gannet, 1, Sep- 


arrivals at Easthampton 


tember 23, others later in the month; Golden- 

¢, 3 flying west, October 5; Canvasback, 
at least 4 or 5, October 6; an Ipswich Spar- 

v, October 7. Late records are an Upland 
Plover, October 7; Crested Flycatcher, 
October 5; Baltimore Oriole, October 7; 
lurple Martin, September 28; Tennessee 
Warbler, October 5; Prairie Warbler, Octo- 
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ber 4; Ovenbird, October 7; Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper at Mecox Bay, October 1; Wood 
Pewee at Shinnecock, October 7. Two 
Florida Gallinules October 6 at Watermill, 
Mecox Bay, and 4, October 7, Easthampton, 
Mecox, and Southampton furnish interesting 
migration data on this species; a flock of at 
least 50 Golden Plover was observed at 
Easthampton September 23 and 24. 

A Ruddy Duck spending the day on one 
of the creeks at Mastic, L. I., August 19, 
when pressed flew strongly and swiftly and 
was not seen again; a Coot (Fulica), there 
September 2, was sneaking along the edge of 
the beach marshes and flew out toward the 
bay; on the same date an immature Great 
Black-backed Guil, apparently a bird of the 
year, was flying along the beach (J. T. 
Nichols), all these presumably early migrants. 
Now that an occasional Black-backed Gull is 
supposed to summer on Long Island, it is 
hard toe determine the earliest arrival date 
for the species. At the east end of the island 
one is reported this year, August 19, 2 on the 
22nd, and 3 on the 23d (F. Allen and L. 
Breslau). same made a 
census of Mute Swans from Westhampton 
to Easthampton—1og adults and 17 young 
birds (an interesting item bearing on the 


These observers 


status of this more or less feral species). 
A Mockingbird is reported from Point O 
Woods, L. L., September 5 (Mrs. H. W. 
Smith). 

Among notable records in Central Park 
(Du Mont) are 6 Orange-crowned Warblers, 
September 12; an Alder Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher on the 27th; Laughing 
Gulls on September 20 and October 1; 2 
Least Flycatchers, 3 Bank Swallows, October 
1. The following are of particular interest 
among data submitted by the Bronx County 
Bird Club for their section: 42 Wood Duck, 
September 16, a notably large number; a 
Horned Lark (sub-species not determined) 
on the Van Cortlandt Parade-Ground, 
October 7, early; a Fox Sparrow, in song, 
September 30 (Kuerzi), very early.—J. T. 
NicHoLs, New York, N.Y. 


and a 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—There was very 
little departure from normal weather condi- 
tions during the period just passed. Perhaps 
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the early fall was a bit milder than usual. 
To date (October 15) no killing frost has 
occurred. 

During late August and early September, 
Black Terns appeared in unusual numbers 
both along the coast and at inland points: 
September 2, Barnegat Bay, 600 (Urner); 
September 2, Cape May, N. J., 100; Sep- 
tember 9, Essington, Pa., 15 (Gillespie); 
August 30, Springfield Reservoir, Delaware 
County, Pa., 2 (Worth); August 26, Collings- 
wood, N. J., 30, September 16, 16 (Potter). 
Numerous reports during the late summer 
indicate that Little Blue Herons were even 
more abundant and Egrets perhaps more 
common than they were throughout the 
period from June 15 to August 15. 

Observers have reported Willet 
common along the New Jersey 
August 19, Sea Isle City, 7 (H. H. Collins 
3d); September 2, Beach Haven, N. J., 10, 
and same date, Brigantine, N. J., 27 (Urner); 
September 9, Brigantine, N. J., 24 (Mc- 
The most noteworthy shore-bird 
record is contributed by Mr. Urner—3 
Marbled Godwits, seen by himself and J. 
M. Johnson at very close range, Brigantine, 
N. J., September 2. 

Shore-birds were still common at Brigan- 
tine, September 9. The following were ob- 
served by the writer: Dowitcher, 25; Knot, 
6; Pectoral Sandpiper, 10; White-rumped 
Baird’s Sandpiper, 1; Least 


quite 


coast: 


Donald). 


Sandpiper, 6; 
Sandpiper, 4; Semi-palmated Sandpiper, 100; 
Sanderling, 100; Buff-breasted Sandpiper, 6; 
Yellow-legs, 12; Lesser Yellow-legs, 2; Willet, 
30; Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Hudsonian Cur- 
lew, 6; Black-bellied Plover, 40; Killdeer, 2; 
Semi-palmated Plover, 20; Piping Plover, 10; 
Turnstone, 15. Most of these birds were seen 
about a fresh-water pond, the Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers, however, frequented the grass 
on a nearby golf course most of the time. 
Doubtless the most interesting record of 
the season is that of a Snowy Egret found at 
Avalon, N. J., September 23, by Messrs. 
Livingston, Weyl, and Yoder. The bird was 
associated with a flock of Little Blue Herons, 
and was more active than the Herons while 


searching for food. When flushed at close 


range, it plainly showed the yellow feet in 


striking contrast to the dark legs. 


Bird - 
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Favorable winds at Cape May during the 
last ten days of September caused a heavy 
flight of Hawks, and perhaps a thousand 
were killed by Hawk-gunners during that 
time. As usual, most of the birds killed were 
Sharp-shinned Hawks. On September 30 a 
large flight occurred, made up for the most 
part of Broad-winged Hawks. On this date 
the wind was from northeast to north. The 
following list will give some idea of the 
abundance of the birds of prey: Turkey 
Vulture, 6; Marsh Hawk, 10; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 30; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 75 (30 in one group); Pigeon 
Hawk, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 24; Bald Eagle, 4; 
Duck Hawk, 3; Osprey, 15; also one Parasitic 
Jaeger flying about over the marsh and 
plunging into the grass like a harrier. 

A number of records at Sea Isle City, 
October 14, are interesting from the stand- 
point of the number of certain birds present: 
Double-crested Cormorant, 180 (3 flocks); 
Great Blue Heron, 135 (9 flocks passing south 
on the northeast wind; the largest flock com 
posed of 36 birds flew in an almost perfect 
“V,” like geese); Red-backed Sandpiper, 9o; 
Sanderling, 150; Black-bellied Plover, 135 

A list of 84 species was made October 12, 
13, 14, by L. Breslau, B. Grossman, and 
Watson working along the New Jersey coast 
from Point Pleasant to Brigantine. The list 
included: Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; Redhead, 2; 
Canvasback, 1; Greater Scaup, 1; Ring- 
necked Duck, 2; Ruddy Duck, 3; Brant, 
250; Black Skimmer, 60; Knot, 3; Western 
Sandpiper, 1; Turnstone, 3. Ten species of 
shore-birds were noted, totaling 489 birds. 
Juutan K. Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 

PittsBuRGH ReEGIoN.—Normal weather, 
with few rains until October 1, characterized 
the August 15—October 15 period of ob- 
servation. 

A trip to Presque Isle, at Erie, Pa., by 
Norman. McClintock, Laura Boulton, and 
R. Boulton, on August 25, yielded many inter- 
esting records of shore- and water-birds th:t 
are very rare or even casual in all other parts 
of the region. Many Herring Gulls, a few 
Ring-billed Gulls, and a large flock of 
Caspian Terns made their headquarters at 
the eastern end of the peninsula, while the 
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resident Common Terns were present in con- 
spicuous numbers as they flew up and down 
the beach. A goodly number of birds in im- 
mature plumage bore evidence of a successful 
nesting season. Two Black Ducks, un- 
doubtedly resident, and a flock of 8 Bald- 
pates were seen, the latter constituting an 
early record for the species. A surprisingly 
large number of shore-birds were found on 
the outer beach of Presque Isle. Three 


Willet, presumably the western race, con- 
sorted with several Black-bellied Plover, and 
all were unusually tame, fearlessly allowing 
direct approach to within 20 yards or so. An 


epidemic of some sort has caused a large 
number of fish to die and be cast up on the 
shore where they are rapidly desiccated. 
Both the Willet and the Plover were feeding 
almost exclusively on the smaller ones which 
they would carry to the water’s edge and 
moisten before attempting to swallow them. 
Other shore-birds seen were: Least, Semi- 
palmated, Spotted, and Solitary Sandpipers; 
Sanderling, Killdeer, Semipalmated Plover, 
Piping Plover, and Turnstone. 

Other interesting records for the region 
are as follows: Bonaparte’s Gull, Sandy 
Lake, September 26 (Freni); Black Tern, 
Butler, September 6 (Fuerer); Palm War- 
bler, Deer Creek, October 7 (Manley et al); 
Brown Creeper, Glenshaw, September 19 
Schlag); Golden-crowned Kinglet, Dixmont, 
September 30 (Reiter). Gray-cheeked and 
Olive-backed Thrushes 
common than usual this fall, and during the 
week-end of October 14-15 a large migration 
of Warblers took place, when many of the 
common species were seen by different ob- 
servers. Phoebes, White-throats, and White- 
crowned Sparrows were still present at Mill- 
vale on October 15 (Auerswald) where, also, 
a Connecticut Warbler accurately 
identified—RupyErD Bouton, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


have been more 


was 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recion.—During 
\ugust and September, 1928, the weather 
in the Washington region was warm and, 
particularly in August, with an excess of 
rainfall. A severe storm on August 11 and 12 
brought an unprecedented amount of rain, 
Which formed pools and ponds in many 
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unusual places in the city and its environs, 
some of which remained until October 1. 
These water areas soon became a great at- 
traction for water-birds, particularly shore- 
birds, and a large number, including many 
unusual species, appeared even within the 
limits of the city itself. 

In addition to the shore-birds, several 
other interesting species of water-birds were 
noted. A pair of Florida Gallinules, with 7 
downy young, were reported by W. H. Ball 
in the marsh at Alexander Island, Va. A 
Loon was seen by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner 
on the Potomac River, near Mt. Vernon, on 
September 1, which is a record for early 
appearance, since our earliest previous occur- 
rence is October 25, 1887. A Double-crested 
Cormorant was seen at Marshall Hall on 
September 23 by Mr. Ball, which was also 
ahead of the earliest known previous record 
of October 1, 1896. A Louisiana Heron was 
reported from Scotland Beach, Md., on 
August 18 by Mr. Ball. 

As usual, the Little Blue Heron and Ameri- 
can Egret were present from July to Sep- 
tember, and the Common Tern and Black 
Tern were rather common during the same 
period. The Least Tern, to the number of 20 
individuals, was also observed by him at 
Point Lookout, near the mouth of the Poto- 
mac River, Md., on October 109, and 2 
at Cedar Point, Md., on the same date. 
The Laughing Gull appears to be still on the 
increase in the vicinity of Washington, as 
the species was observed on many occasions 
during the months of August and September. 
The Bonaparte’s Gull was seen on the Poto- 
mac River on August 23 by W. J. Whiting, 
and again to the number of 52 individuals on 
September 12, by Dr. H. H. T. Jackson; and 
both of these records are much ahead of its 
previously earliest date, October 23, 1893. 

The Ducks began to appear on the river in 
September, where Dr. Jackson noted 130 
Black Ducks and 1 Ruddy Duck on Septem- 
ber 12. Mr. Ball saw, on August 14, 7 
Lesser Scaups near Hains Point, D. C., and 
Dr. Jackson noted 50 on the Potomac River 
on September 12. Both of these records are 
very early for the species, and, with the ex- 
ceptions of a single instance, August 20, 
1896, are both considerably earlier than any 
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previous known occurrences. The same is 


true of the Canvasback, 3 individuals of 
which were seen by Mr. Ball at Hains Point 
on August 15, and 16 by Dr. Jackson on the 
Potomac River on September 12, both of 
much earlier than our 


Even 


which records are 
previous record of October 15, 1903. 
if by chance the above-mentioned August 
records which had 
remained over the summer, the September 


were crippled birds 
records, which are also very early, could 
hardly all have been birds of this character. 
The Blue-winged Teal was noted by Mr. 
Ball at Arlington Beach on August 7, whereas 
its previously earliest record was August 18, 
1889. It was reported also on several later 
occasions, and apparently with more fre- 
quency than usual. The Pintail, too, was 
seen by A. H. August 27 at 
Ephemeral pools in Potomac Park, Washing- 


Howell on 
ton, which is considerably ahead of its 
previously earliest record of September 13, 
1890. 

The Philadelphia Vireo was reported on 
several occasions, the earliest on September 
8, near Washington, by W. H. Ball. The 
Solitary Vireo was also early, having been 
reported on September 3, on Plummer Island, 
by Dr. A. K. The Yellow-throated 
Warbler was seen on September 9 by W. H. 


Fisher. 


Ball at Oaks, Va., very late, since its previous- 
ly reported latest date was September 11, 
1927. The Purple Martin, also, noted by 
M. T. Donoho on September 28, at its roost 
in the city of Washington, was considerably 
later than its previously reported latest 
occurrence of September 21, 1920. 

Many thousands of Barn Swallows were 
seen on August 8 at Alexander Island, Va., 
by Mr. Ball, apparently gathering for their 
migration. The Black Vulture was noted on 
\ugust 19 by the same observer at Cedar 
Point, Md., along the Potomac River. 

Several birds were heard singing rather 
late in the autumn; as, for instance, the 
Hooded Warbler on September 9, the Yellow- 
throated Vireo on September 14, the Parula 
Warbler on September 16, near Washington, 
Blue 


Charles 


August 19 at 
Md.—Harry 


and the Grosbeak on 


Morganza, County, 


C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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—~A single 
cool spell late in September has been the only 
break in an unusually hot period. Tempera 
ture, so far, in October has averaged several 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION. 


degrees higher than normal. Rainfall has 
been in excess of normal, although no tor 
rential rains, such as inundated the eastern 
part of the state, have visited this region 
Because of a long » 2<cession of clear nights, 
migration across the Gulf has proceeded un 
interrupted and almost unnoted. 

In spite of the continued hot weather, 
several migrants have appeared earlier than 
ever before noted. They are: Pintail (rare), 
seen on September 14; Olive-backed Thrush, 
September 27; Stilt Sandpiper (very rare), 
Savannah Sparrow, and Indigo Bunting 
(rare in fall), September 30; ana Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, October 13. Other arrival 
dates, well within extremes, are: Redstart, 
August 15 (R. McClanahan); Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, Piping Plover (rare), and Ruddy 
Turnstone, August 109; 
Vireo (rare), September 3; Blue-winged Teal, 


Yellow-throated 


September 14; Pied-billed Grebe, September 
28; Marsh Hawk, September 29; Wilson’s 
Snipe, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Palm Warbler 
(var. ?), and Catbird, September 30; Mag- 
nolia Warbler, October 1; Western (?) House 
Wren, October 6; Phoebe and Tree Swallow, 
October 7; Rose-breasted Grosbeak (rare), 
October 10; White rare 

October 13; and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
An un 
Thrashers on 


Pelican (very 
and Swamp Sparrow, October 14. 
usual abundance of Brown 
September 18 and of Flickers on September 
30 indicates migratory influx of these species. 
Two additions to my local list are Nelson’s 
Sparrow, found to be common in the salt 
marsh on October 7, and a single Marbled 
Godwit seen the same day. Two species, 
sometimes common during this period, have 
been seen but once each: Yellow Warbler, 
September 14; and Black-throated Green 
Warbler, October 3. The Water Thrush 
(var. ?) and the Ovenbird have not appeared 
at all. Two other species, probably resident 
but seldom noted, are: Ground Dove, Sep- 
tember 2; Barn Owl, October 1. 

Since the present period closes during the 
height of migration in this region, many of 
the dates given below for departing mi- 
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grants may have to be revised in my next 
report. A number of species have already 
stayed later than ever before recorded. 
They are: Kingbird, last seen on October 1; 
Pectoral Sandpiper, October 7; Semipal- 
mated Plover, October 13; Wood Thrush, 
October 14. Other species, some of which 
will undoubtedly appear again in the next 
period, are: Broad-win; ~d Hawk, last seen 
on August 26; Gray Kingbird and Parula 
Warbler, September 3; Crested Flycatcher, 
September 5; Yellow-throated Vireo, Sep- 
tember 30; Nighthawk (var. ?), October 4; 
Black Tern and Little Blue Heron, October 
7; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, October 8; Lesser 
Yellowlegs and Red-eyed and White-eyed 
Vireos, October 14; Wood Pewee, October 15. 
Chimney Swifts have been unusually abun- 
dant during the past few days and will cer- 
tainly carry over into the next period. 
Other species that are expected to carry over 
and, therefore, are not reported here, are Fish 
Hawk, Summer Tanager, Barn Swallow, 
Black and White Warbler, and Redstart. 
Wilson’s Plover, reported for the preceding 
period as having occurred later than ever 
before recorded, appeared again as a strag- 
gler on September 22. The last flight of 
Kingbirds was noted on the evening of 
September 8, and the few birds seen after 
that date occurred as single stragglers. An 
interesting exception to the observed day- 
time migration of Swallows was noted at 
dusk on September 8, when a loose flock of 
about 50 Purple Martins passed westward 
in direct flight, flying high. From the fact 
that they had just crossed a well-wooded 
country, they were apparently not looking 
for a suitable resting-place at which to end a 
day’s flight, and the region of sandy wastes 
and water areas that they were entering 
would not afford them a stopping-place for a 
number of miles—or until well after dark. 
Departure notes of interest from other ob- 
servers include joint reports from G. H. 
Lowery, Jr., and R. McClanahan as follows: 
Purple Martin, last seen on September 29 
atest since 1918); Spotted Sandpiper, 
October 6 (very late); and Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, October 14 (latest since 1920). 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, reported by 
C. L. Smith, Jr., on October 14, is far later 


than average and may well mark the last 
appearance of the species this year. 

A Redstart seen on October 14 was one of 
the very few adult males that I have seen in 
this region, although birds of the year are 
sometimes common. In fact, most of the 
Warblers seen here in fall migration are 
young birds, which makes it difficult and 
sometimes impossible to identify them in the 
field. Adult Warblers, common in spring, 
either take some different route in fall or else 
pass unseen over this region in their flight 
across the Gulf, 

Bird music is about in normal volume for 
the season, the Mockingbird and the Carolina 
Wren being the leading performers, Others, 
heard with some regularity, are Cardinal, 
White-eyed Vireo, and Pine Warbler. A 
Parula Warbler, the last of the season, was 
heard in song on September 3. 

The occurrence of the Black Tern in fall in 
what appears in the field to be full spring 
plumage seems not to be generally known. 
An ornithological correspondent in Georgia 
reported having seen Black Terns early in 
August in full spring plumage, and asked if 
it were not unusual. He also stated that he 
had seen some on August 30, 1925, and had 
been told by “one of our leading orni- 
thologists” that “any Black Tern in spring 
plumage on the date you mention would be 
a freak, and the chances are infinitely against 
any such event.” My correspondent also 
called attention to the almost total lack cf 
information on the subject in reference 
works. My own recollection on the subject 
is backed up by the following notes taken 
this summer and fall. Among the thousands 
of Black Terns that summered along this 
part of the coast, a few were in full spring 
plumage. With the beginning of migration, 
the number of ‘black’ birds increased 
suddenly, then gradually diminished as the 
birds acquired their winter plumage. A 
number of the ‘black’ birds were seen 
throughout August, several were still in 
black plumage on September 7, one was seen 
on September 9, and two on September 23. 
Possibly none of these last few birds would 
have shown full spring plumage if they could 
have been examined in the hand, but in the 
field the appearance was perfect. On 
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October 7, the last day that the species was 
seen, one bird was noted in mottled plumage 
with enough black feathers still present on 
the underparts to be conspicuous at quite a 
distance—Francis M. Weston, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) 
wet, early summer, August, September, and 
the first half of October have been markedly 
dry. The continuity of warm 
weather was interrupted by the almost 
wintry cold which prevailed during almost 
all of September. 


Recion.—Following a 


summer 


October, however, has 
been most delightfully fair and warm—an 
ideal Indian Summer. 

Despite the continued drought, only the 


least hardy trees began dropping their leaves 


before October, and, as a result, bird-study 
in the woods has been difficult. The weather 
conditions which have favored the vegeta- 
tion seem likewise to have favored an abun- 
dance of bird-life, for wild fruit, seeds, in- 
sects, snails, and pond-weeds are every- 
where plentiful. The water-level of Lake 
Erie is still high, but waves have thrown up 
new sand-bars, and shore-birds seem to have 
found food plentiful. The notable Gypsum 
marsh on the Marblehead 
drained, and, with its abundant mud-flat 


Peninsula has 


life, is, this season, a paradise for shore-birds. 
Miss Alta Smith observes that 
last year Warblers were abundant about her 


whereas 


home at Mt. Gilead during the first half of 
October, this year she has seen them scarcely 
at all in October, but more frequently than 
usual in September. Jim Bruce, of Wooster, 
reports that “most of the hardier migrants 
arrived earlier than usual, perhaps due to the 
cold weather during the last of September; 
and of the have 
lingered past their usual time for departure.” 
marked have 
been noted during the season: at Toledo, 
September 9 and October 14; at Oberlin, 


some summer residents 


Several migration waves 


August 23, September 8, and October 15; at 
Wooster, August 23, September 4, 9, 26, 
and 29; at Mt. Gilead, September 9. Special 
note should be made of the Nighthawk mi 
gration four 
Nighthawk flights were noted at Toledo, 
Wooster, and Mt. Gilead, September 9, and 


observed at the stations. 
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at Oberlin on the 8th. Another minor flight 
took place at Oberlin and Wooster on 
August 23. 

Among the species generally regarded as 
summer residents in northern Ohio the fol- 
lowing migrated during the latter half of 
August: Black Tern, Bittern (Bay Pt.), 
Black-crowned Night Heron (Gypsum), 
Chimney Swift (Gypsum), Tree Swallow, 
Bank Swallow, Golden-winged Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler, Short-billed Marsh Wren, 
Green Heron. 

Summer residents migrating during the 
first half of September: Spotted Sandpiper, 
Nighthawk, Kingbird, Purple Martin, Cliff 
Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern Yellow- 
throat (Oberlin), Wood Thrush (Wooster). 

Summer residents migrating during the 
last half of September: Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Wood Pewee, Baltimore Oriole, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, 
Warbling Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Black White Warbler, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Ovenbird (Oberlin), Redstart, 
Catbird (Toledo and Oberlin), Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. 

Summer residents migrating during the 
first half of October: Common Tern, Sora, 
Florida Gallinule, Solitary Sandpiper, Piping 
Plover, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed 
Cuckoo, Phoebe, Bobolink, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Brown Thrasher, House Wren. 

Transients migrating during the latter 
half of August: Bonaparte’s Gull (left 
October 10, Fremont), Caspian Tern, Pin- 
tail, Sanderling (left September 9, Toledo), 
Ruddy Turnstone (left September 16, 
Gypsum), Blue-headed Vireo, Nashville 
Warbler (August 31 to September 28), Mag- 
nolia Warbler (August 31 to September 29), 
Bay-breasted Warbler (August 31 to Sep- 
tember 29), Blackburnian Warbler, Black 
poll Warbler (August 31 to September 16), 
Wilson’s Warbler (Bay Pt.), Canada War 
bler (Gypsum), Northern Water-Thrush 
(August 19 to September 7). 

Transients migrating during the first half 
of September: Pied-billed Grebe, Black 
Duck, Tennessee Warbler (Wooster), Chest 
nut-sided Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler (September 9 to October 14), Gray- 
cheeked Thrush. 
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Transients migrating during the latter 
half of September: Coot, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Least Flycatcher (only records 
this season), White-crowned Sparrow (Sep- 
tember 30 to October 15), White-throated 
Sparrow, Lincoln’s Sparrow (September 30, 
L. W. C.), Fox Sparrow, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Palm War- 
bler, Mourning Warbler (September 11, 
J. Bruce), Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Olive- 
backed Thrush, Hermit Thrush. 

Transients migrating during the first half 
of October: Mallard, Scaup Duck, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Pectoral Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, Greater Yellow- 
legs, Yellow-legs, Black-bellied Plover, Semi- 
palmated Plover, Rusty Blackbird Savannah 
Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Pipit. 

Winter visitors arriving during the latter 
half of August: Ring-billed Gull. 

Winter visitors arriving during the last 
half of September: Slate-colored Junco, 
Winter Wren, Brown Creeper, Red-breasted 
Nuthatch (Miss Smith, Mt. Gilead), Golden- 
crowned Kinglet (abundant, mid-October). 

Winter visitors arriving during the first 
half of October: Golden Eagle (one shot 
September 12 on Vance Humphrey’s farm 
near Blanchester, Ohio), Tree Sparrow. 

Among the permanent residents, Herring 
Gulls were observed in abundance at Bay 
Point, August 31 (L. W. C.), and a Saw- 
whet Owl was found at Wooster by Jim 
Bruce and George Crowl. 

Several casual visitors of note have been 
seen this season: Green-winged Teal, August 
19 (L. W. C.), Northern Phalarope, Sep 
tember 16 (Gypsum, by L. W. C.), Baird’s 
Sandpiper and Red-backed Sandpiper (Octo- 
ber 14, at Bay Point), Dowitcher (at Gyp- 
sum, October 5 and 10), Stilt Sandpiper (3 
at Toledo, September 9), Harris’s Sparrow 
immature, positive identification by L. W. 
Campbell at Bay Point, October 14), Syca- 
more Warbler (Mt. Gilead, September 8). 

Rare this season: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Chimney Swift, Olive-backed Thrush, Her- 
mit Thrush, Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Ober- 
lin) —Harotp C. Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota Recion.—Generally con- 
sidered, this has been, thus far, a cold, wet 
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fall. There have been very few days on which 
rain has not fallen somewhere in the state, 
and at Minneapolis there have been some 
twenty-five rainy days, occasionally heavy 
downpours, and numerous others dark and 
chilly. The last week of August was spoken 
of as a ‘cold snap,’ with temperatures on the 
last days down to the freezing point in the 
upper Red River Valley. On August 20 a 
terrible tornado occurred in the southern 
part of the state, almost wrecking the city 
of Austin. September was mostly cold, with 
only occasional seasonable days and during 
the final week temperatures were regularly 
below freezing. The first snow came at 
International Falls on the 23d. with a brief 
flurry at Minneapolis. The first killing frost 
throughout the state was on the 26th light 
at Minneapolis. October has been somewhat 
milder, with a few fine days at first but mostly 
dark and rainy since. In the midst of this 
cold weather came two blazing hot and 
humid days on October 10 and 11, with noon 
temperatures at Minneapolis of go° and 81°, 
the hottest ever recorded here for those dates. 

All this rain has continued to raise the 
water in most of the lakes, streams, and 
marshes until they are full almost to over- 
flowing. Lake Superior is nearly 3 feet 
above the level of 1926, and the great inter- 
national compensation dam at St. Mary’s 
Rapids has been opened to its full extent in 
an attempt to lower the level of the lake, as 
considerable damage and inconvenience has 
resulted around the shore-line. What a 
change from the drought conditions of the 
past few years chronicled at times in these 
papers! 

All observers have reported a general 
scarcity of birds this fall, especially the 
usually abundant passerine species. At the 
Commons’ banding-station, on Lake Minne- 
tonka, the falling off from previous years has 
been very marked, and Mr. Commons states 
that the number of summer resident birds on 
their estate was much below normal—at 
least 25 per cent, in his opinion. 

This was particularly marked in the case 
of the Catbirds, Chipping and Song Spar- 
rows, and Pheebes. It is considered probable 
that this condition resulted from the two de- 
structive storms that occurred in April last 
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during which great numbers of birds perished 
here and farther south. 

The 
vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul, unless 


following fall calendar is for the 
otherwise stated. It has been compiled from 
reports kindly furnished by Mrs. Davidson, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Swedenborg, Mr. W. J. 
Breckenridge, Mr. and 
Mr. Evans, of Minneapolis, and Mr. Rosen- 
winkel and Alden Risser, of St. Paul. 

August 17, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, last, 
September 21; Wilson’s Warbler, last, Sep- 
tember 17; first Olive-backed Thrush, 
earliest date. 18th, first Orange-crowned, 
Tennessee, Magnolia, and Canada Warblers. 
roth, many Pectoral Sandpipers and Lesser 
Yellowlegs. 21st, first Mourning Warbler, 
and a Carolina Wren, by Mrs. Davidson, the 
first fall record. 23d, first Semipalmated 
Sandpipers, last, October 5; some adult 
Black Terns beginning to molt, others still in 
full plumage. 25th, first Philadelphia Vireo 
(last, September 4) and Blackburnian War- 
bler. 27th, Stilt Sandpiper; Ruddy Ducks 
and Horned Grebes in company (McLeod 
Co.). 28th, last Orchard Oriole (latest date, 
September 3); last Dickcissel. 
Blue-headed Vireo and Pine Warbler. 

September 1, first White-throated Sparrow, 
Ring-billed Gulls. 2nd, a party of Killdeers 
on a mud-flat pulling up angleworms like 
Robins. 4th, first Blackpoll Warbler. 5th, 
last Veery (average, September 3). 6th, first 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (earliest, September 3) ; 
last Warbling Vireo (average, September 10). 
7th, Bay-breasted Warbler. 8th, last King 
birds (average. September 10); last Baltimore 
Oriole (average, September 9). A Kingbird 
was seen on September 8, near Hibbibg, up 
on the Iron Range, by Swanson and Evans, 
which was a late date for that northern lo- 
cality. oth, first Lincoln’s Sparrow (average, 
September 1); last Wood Thrush (average, 
14th, last Yellow-throated 
Vireo (average, September 22). 15th, last 
Red-eyed Vireo (average, September 18). 


Gustav Swanson, 


30th, first 


September 19). 


16th, first Fox Sparrow (average, September 
25); last Olive-sided Flycatcher (average, 
September 19); Alder Flycatcher in Otter 
Tail County, a late date, one shot; first 
Purple Finches, many thereafter. 17th, first 
Least Flycatcher 


Brown Creepers; |:st 
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(average, September 15). 18th, first Juncos; 
last Blue-headed Vireo (average, October 2); 
last Tennessee Warbler (average, September 
25). 20th, last Ovenbird; Horned Grebes 
appeared in the park lakes, still here, looking 
like little Western Grebes in the fall plumage. 
21st, first Harris’s Sparrow, common, October 
11; last Rose-breasted Grosbeak (one seen 
near Finland on north shore of Lake Superior 
on September 3 by Swanson and Evans); 
last Tanager (average September 19); last 
Redstart. 22nd, Caspian Terns; Winter 
Wren; last Mourning Warbler. 23d, last 
Hermit Thrush (average, October 2); last 
Wood Pewee (average, October 1). 26th, a 
single Black-bellied Plover at Lake Vadnais, 
where it remained for several days (Breck- 
enridge). 28th, last Nighthawk (latest, 
October 9, 1923); last Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher, Mrs. Davidson, our latest date. 
29th, last Palm, and Nashville Warblers; 
last Maryland Yellow-throat; last Spotted 
Sandpiper; last Hummingbird (latest, Octo 
ber 7, 1927); last Green Heron (average, 
October 1). 3oth, first Rusty Blackbirds; 
last Catbird, Grasshopper Sparrow, Brown 
Thrasher, and Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

6th, first 
Lapland Longspurs at Mille Lacs, 14th at 
Minneapolis. 8th, last Sapsucker. roth, 
last House Wren. 11th, first Tree Sparrows 
(average, October 8). 

A Bob-white’s nest was found August 17, 
by W. C. Edgar, on his place at Marine, with 
an incomplete clutch of eggs which was 
added to until fifteen had been laid. Eleven 
of these hatched on September 17, leaving 
four eggs and the shells of the others in the 
nest when the family departed. This seems 
a late date for this covey to be launched in 
the face of a rapidly waning insect food 


October 5, Gambel’s Sparrow. 


supply. 

There has been a large migration of Ring 
billed Gulls this fall. They appeared about 
September 1 and are still present in large 
numbers on the park lakes. Very few 
Herring Gulls have been seen to date. 

The southward movement of the northern 
bred Coots took place in mid-September. 
They appeared at Ten-Mile Lake in Otter 
Tail County on the nights of the 16th and 
17th, and on the morning of the 17th many 


hundreds were crowded together in great 
black banks out on the open water of the 
larger part of the lake. Later in the day 
they moved over into the shallower northern 
portion to feed. 

With the opening of the Duck season 
September 16) thousands of hunters went 
afield. A few reported good shooting; the 
rest that it was fair to poor. At the Long 
Meadow Gun Club, near Minneapolis, 45 
Ducks were killed on the opening day by 
twelve members. According to species these 
were distributed as follows: Blue-winged 
Teal, 31; Baldpate, 3; Spoonbill, 4; Black 
Duck, 1; Mallard, 5; Pintail, 1. Presumably 
all were bred in this part of the state, and the 
presence of the Black Duck and the Bald- 
pates was of interest. Up to October 1, 175 
Ducks had been killed, which may, perhaps, 
be considered good shooting for a preserve 
within 10 miles of the heart of a large city, 
but it is a considerable falling off from a few 
years ago. At the once-famous Prohosky 
‘pass,’ at Ten-Mile Lake, up in Otter Tail 
County, 40 Ducks were killed on the opening 
morning by eleven guns and about 20 during 
the day. A few years ago the present limit 
of twelve birds could have been had by 
everyone in a short time. On a drive of 190 
miles on the opening day, much of the way 
through the very heart of the lake region, 
not a single Duck was seen in any of the 
sloughs or lakes or in the air! This is not 
much like old times! Even those who went 
from here to southern Canada reported only 
a fair shoot. There are too many hunters 
these days; places are too easy of access; 
the open seasons are perhaps too long or too 
frequent; and unwise and useless drainage 
operations have been too general and too 
extensive. Whatever the causes, it is plain 
that something drastic must be done in the 
near future, both north and south, if our 
wild fowl are to be saved.—Tuos. S. ROBERTS, 
Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DenveR Recion.—The reports of my 
friends show that during the past two 
months bird-distribution over Colorado has 


been peculiar, if not unique. 
On October 7, Mourning Doves, Robins, 
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and Nighthawks were common at Montrose, 
yet the reverse was true of Denver; in fact, 
the last Nighthawk was noted near my home 
on September 12. 

Early in October, Vesper, Savannah, and 
White-crowned Sparrows, Pine Finches, 
Pink-sided Juncos, and White-rumped Shrikes 
were very numerous about Mr. McCrim- 
mon’s home at Montrose where, in Septem- 
ber, many Audubon’s Warblers put in an 
appearance. Woodhouse’s Jays were still 
common along the Uncompagre Valley on 
October 7. Mr. McCrimmon also reports an 
extraordinary flight of Black Swifts over his 
home area on August 23, and that he saw 6 
Snowy Herons there on September 23. 

Neither Mr. Hellstern, at Fort Morgan, 
nor the writer, at Denver, can duplicate Mr. 
McCrimmon’s pleasant experiences. Birds 
have been relatively as scarce at Fort Morgan 
as they have been at Denver. Mr. Hellstern 
has not seen Mockingbirds, Cuckoos, Tow- 
hees, or Western Tanagers at any time dur- 
ing this summer and fall. He _ reports 
Arkansas Kingbirds as only about one-fourth 
as abundant as usual; Bullock’s Orioles, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks, and Brown 
Thrashers as very scarce; in fact, but one of 
the last birds has come to his notice this year. 
This is really an extraordinary showing, for 
Mr. Hellstern is an enthusiastic observer and 
would detect birds promptly if present. 
However, the more common species were 
plentiful at Fort Morgan, including such as 
the Robin, House Finch, Grackle, Red- 
winged Blackbird, Yellow-headed Blackbird, 
and, happily, thousands of Franklin’s Gulls 
the last probably saving an immense crop 
acreage from destruction by grasshoppers. 

The present writer has been accustomed 
for so long to see many Warblers of various 
kinds migrating through Denver’s parks each 
spring and fall that it is hard to reconcile 
oneself to the present very noticeable absence 
of these interesting birds. Only two mi 
grating Warbler species have come to his 
notice in Denver during the past two 
months, the Audubon’s and Townsend’s both 
having been seen on September 12. 

Miss Keen did not encounter an Audu 
bon’s Warbler until October 9, but she had 
the pleasure of seeing a Grinnell’s Water- 
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Thrush at Colorado Springs, a species really 
rare in the state. To show how uneven was 
the distribution of avian species this summer 
and fall, one has but to mention Mrs. 
Kerruish’s report of many Bullock’s Orioles, 
Mockingbirds, and California Cuckoos nest- 
ing about her home at Littleton, together 
with the more common species ordinarily 
found there. In the middle of September, 
Littleton had a large influx of Barn Swallows, 
incident this 
Swallow is growing scarcer and scarcer in the 
urban parts of Colorado. Notwithstanding 
Mrs. Kerruish’s report that birds had been 
fairly her home, there 
remains a with the 
writer, after rereading her previous reports, 
that birds have not been so numerous as she 
desires. 

The this fall, 
Denver, only 3 Rock Wrens, the last on 
September 23; only 1 Olive-sided Flycatcher 


a most gratifying because 


common about 


subconscious feeling 


writer has seen, about 


has come under observation near his home, 
on August 29, and but 1 Western Flycatcher 
on September 2. Gambel’s and Brewer’s 
Sparrows were noted but once by the writer, 
on September 24 and 4 respectively. Also 
but one Poorwill has been seen, which is true 
also of the Western Tanager, both on Sep 
tember 12. It has been a great pleasure to see 
some species come fearlessly into the heart of 
the city, such as Bronzed Grackles and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds. 

The number of Robins in and about 
Denver during the past eight weeks helps to 
illustrate the relation of the southward 
stream of migrants to the weather. There 
have been but two slight rains in Denver 
since August 15, and no sudden cold snaps 
to speak of. In keeping with these, there 
have been no large invasions of the region 
by Robins, as so often has occurred in the 
past, when storms or cold spells seemed to 
bunch the migrants in place of there being a 
steady flow such as seemed to have taken 
place during the past two months. Of other 
southward-bound migrants, the Clay-colored 
Sparrow came on September 4, the Green- 
tailed Towhee on the 12th, and the Grey- 
headed Junco on October 4. Widgeons 
occurred on lakes not far north of Denver 
about a month earlier than usual. 
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Reports have been received of vast num 
bers of Hawks along the eastern line of the 
state, probably mostly Swainson’s, judging 
by the accounts of these Hawks having been 
busy all the time catching grasshoppers. 

A most unusual sight, for the immediate 
vicinity of Denver, was observed by the 
writer on September 9 when he saw 10 
Ferruginous Rough-leg Hawks in a small 
meadow, all very busy hopping after grass 
hoppers. It was most encouraging to see 
these splendid birds after the long and 
seemingly increasing scarcity in the neigh 
borhood of Denver. Many Franklin’s and 
Ring-billed Gulls have remained about 
Denver during this season now passing, while 
a few Long-billed Dowitchers and 2 Marbled 
Godwits were noted north and east of the city. 

Reports from Mrs. J. H. Weldon, of Love- 
land, and Mrs. Anna Benson, of Fruita, 
show that both of these places seemed to 
have had, during the past two months, more 
birds than Denver or Fort Morgan. 

Warblers have been tolerably common at 
Loveland, Pileolated arriving as early as 
August 20, becoming common on the 3rst, 
and remaining until October 4, on which 
date Macgillivray’s Warblers were still 
present, as were also Audubon’s Warblers. 
The Yellow-throat was not seen after 
August 31. The first Gambel’s Sparrow 
seemed to have reached the Weldon ranch 
on September 22 Grey-headed Juncos the 
next day, the Pink-sided Junco on the 2gth, 
and the Tree Sparrow on the last day of 
September. This last species has as yet not 
reached Denver’s vicinity. Olive-backed 
Thrushes came back to Loveland on October 
4, and remained there until the 8th. Black- 
crowned Night Herons were common about 
Loveland longer than the Great Blue, the 
Black-crowns lingering at least up to October 
4. However, this may be but a local phe- 
nomenon, as the Blue Heron often stays all 
winter near Denver if there be open water, 
while the Black-crowns have never come 
under the writer’s notice there in the winter. 

Ducks began to crowd on to the Weldon 
ranch lake as early as September 1, the 
Blue-winged Teal coming first, as is usual in 
the fall migration. 

A résumé of the dates on which various 
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species were last seen may be useful for 
comparison with other regions of the United 
States. Black-headed Grosbeak: Fruita, 
\ugust 15; Loveland, August 31; Denver, 
September 5; Colorado Springs, September 
8; Fort Morgan, September 10. Bullock’s 
Oriole: Fruita, August 5; Denver, Sep- 
tember 4. Broad-tailed Hummingbird: 
Colorado Springs, August 27; Fruita, August 
28. Wood Peewee: Fruita, August 28; 
Denver, September 7; Fort Morgan, Sep- 
tember 11. Barn Swallow: Fruita, August 
30; Denver, September 16; Loveland, Sep- 
tember 21. Lutescent, Townsend’s, and 
Macgillivray’s Warblers: Fruita, October 10. 
Kingbird: Loveland, August 31; Denver, 
September 4. Cliff Swallow: Loveland, 
\ugust 31. Red-headed Woodpecker: Fort 
Morgan, September 5. Arkansas Kingbird: 
Denver, September 9; Fort Morgan, Sep- 
tember 15; Colorado Springs, September 16. 
Cassin’s Kingbird, Lark Bunting, and Say’s 
Phoebe: Denver, September 9. House Wren: 
Denver, September 11; Loveland, September 
25. White-throated Swift: Loveland, Sep- 
tember 15. Eastern Blue Jay: Fort Morgan, 
September 16. Long-tailed Chat: Fort 
Morgan, September 18. Plumbeous Vireo: 
Denver, September 18. Nighthawk: Fruita, 
September 20. Chipping Sparrow: Denver, 
September 21; Loveland, October 4; Fruita, 
October 10. Yellow Warbler: Denver, Sep- 
tember 23; Fort Morgan, September 24. 
Bronzed Grackle: Denver, September 23. 
Olive-backed Thrush: Fort Morgan, Sep- 
tember 26. Brewer’s Blackbird: Denver, 
September 28. Clay-colored Sparrow: Den- 
ver, September 28. Long-spurred Towhee: 
Denver, October 4. Audubon’s Warbler: 
Fruita, October 7. Lark Sparrow: Fort 
Morgan, October 8. 

\t this date (October 15) it can be re- 
ported that the following Juncos were de- 
tected on October 14, in Cheesman Park 
near the writer’s home), viz., Grey-headed, 
Pink-sided, Slate-colored, Shufeldt’s, and the 
White-winged, and, too, a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, an uncommon visitor in these 
parts.—W. H. BerGctroxip, Denver, Colo. 


OREGON Recion.—On August 15 a trip 
was made to the western portion of the Mt. 


Hood Forest and the usual mountain birds 
were present. Gray Jays, Clarke’s Nut- 
crackers, and Western Evening Grosbeaks 
were somewhat more common than usual, 
while Chestnut-backed Chickadees, Juncos, 
Kinglets, and Nuthatches were present in 
regular numbers. One flock of Crossbills was 
also noted. 

September 3, at my home in eastern 
Multnomah County, there was a marked 
movement of migrating birds, most con- 
spicuous of which were Vesper and Nuttall’s 
Sparrows and Audubon’s Warblers. At this 
period, flocks of Brewer’s Blackbirds were 
also very conspicuous and flocks of Swallows 
were present consisting mostly of Northern 
Violet-green species, although there were a 
few Cliff Swailows among them. 

W. A. Elliott informed me that one of his 
friends had a rather unique experience with 
Flickers. He had heard a scratching in a 
hollow porch pillar, and, with the aid of a 
mirror, discovered that there were three 
Flickers in this pillar that seemed unable to 
get out. They could crawl and flutter part 
way to the top where the opening was, but 
were not able to cling to the sides enough to 
free themselves. By dropping a piece of stout 
cord down into the pillar and allowing the 
Flickers to entangle themselves in it, he 
lifted them out one by one and released them. 

During the latter part of the month of 
September, the writer was traveling and not 
in a position to make bird-notes. 

On October 6, Stanley G. Jewett reports 
hordes of Northern Violet-green Swallows 
along the Columbia River bottoms north of 
Portland. He also saw a Tule Wren, a 
rather rare bird in that immediate vicinity, 
and secured a Surf Scoter, killed by a hunter 
on the river. This is evidently the first 
record of this species in the vicinity of 
Portland. 

On October 7, the writer visited the 
Columbia River bottoms and saw several 
Pacific Yellow-throats, a very late record for 
this bird, and also saw a Chestnut-backed 
Chickadee, an early appearance of this species 
which ordinarily does not frequent the river- 
bottoms in the vicinity of Portland at any 
season, but remains among the fir thickets 
on the hills. 
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Aside from these records there were a few 


Violet-green Swallows remaining on the 
bottoms and 
Willow Goldfinches, Shufeldt’s Juncos, and 
Other 


Golden-crowned 


considerable numbers’ of 


Rusty Song Sparrows. birds were 


scarce—a few Sparrows, 
Fox Sparrows, and one Lincoln’s Sparrow 
being the only migrating Sparrows observed. 

IRA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 

SAN Francisco Recion.—The weather of 
the period just closed duplicates last year’s 
record: no rain so far; summer temperatures 
up to October 11 when a cooler north wind 
brought a change. But this condition has, 
perhaps, been more localized than last year, 
for heavy rains have fallen to the north of 
us and the first snow lies several inches deep 
on the higher Sierras. Certainly the record 
of the birds reads very differently this year, 
for almost all of the winter birds are here in 
unusual abundance. Even Varied Thrushes 


and Cedar Waxwings, which ordinarily 


appear in midwinter, have already been 
recorded. Last winter Cedar Waxwings were 
seen twice in September but were missing 
after that and were recorded but once during 
the spring migration. This year two weie 
seen by Mr. Williams on September 30, and 
the writer watched a flock of 15 on October 8. 
The Varied Thrush was reported once last 
year. On October 11 my husband found one 
exhausted and next day Mr. Williams re- 
ported several in upper Strawberry Canyon. 

Other less erratic winter visitants are very 
abundant, having been first recorded on the 
following dates: Intermediate Sparrow, Sep 
(Mrs. Blake 


Sparrow, September 18 (Mrs. Mead); Au 


tember 15 Golden-crowned 
dubon’s Warbler, Fox Sparrow, and Hermit 
(Mr. Williams); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, September 27 (Mrs. 
Blake); 


on the Sears Pt. Road on September 25 and 


Thrush, September 20 


Savannah Sparrows were plentiful 


the Say’s Phoebe was reported from that 
region and from Mrs. Blake’s garden on Sep 
tember 30. One Townsend’s Warbler was 
seen by the writer on September 25 and a 
Western Winter Wren on October 1. Miss 
Wythe, who makes weekly trips to Wild 
Cat Canyon, listed both the Marsh Hawk 


and the Cooper’s Hawk on September 2. 
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The early arrival of winter birds and the 
late departure of summer visitants or 
transients led to two interesting examples of 
overlapping. The Hermit Thrush and the 
Russei-backed Thrush were both present 
from September 20 to 27 (Mr. Williams); 
and the Black-throated Gray Warbler and 
the Townsend’s Warbler were seen together 
on October 10 (Mrs. Kelly). Several records 
of Gnatcatchers in the East Bay Region 
were sent in during August and up to Sep 
tember 27, and the dates of Tanagers were 
scattered throughout September. On Octo 
ber 3, in Alameda, Mr. Williams saw three 
Mockingbirds, one of which indulged in a bit 
of song. 

Summer visitants: A female Black-headed 
and an Olive-sided Flycatcher 
were seen by Mrs. Mead and Mrs. Blake on 
September 15; a Westein Flycatcher by 
Miss Wythe on September 23; Lutescent 
Warblers were singing (after several weeks 
of silence) up to August 29 and were recorded 
by Miss Wythe on September 2 in Wild Cat 
Canyon. The Lazuli Bunting was detected 
for the last time (by song) on August 11 and 
the Tolmie’s Warbler was heard on August 
22. The Pileolated Yellow Warblers 
were identified by Miss Wythe on Sep 
tember 2 and the Yellow by Mrs. Mead and 
Mrs. Blake on September 15. A Cassin’s 
Vireo sang its full song in the Santa Cruz 


Grosbeak 


and 


Mountains on September 1. Violet-green 
Swallows were on the list of the Audubon 
Association on September 16; 3 Barn 
Swallows near Vallejo on September 25 
Several of the resident species have been 
especially conspicuous during the warm, 
windless days of late summer. Hutton’s 
Vireos, Juncos, Pine Siskins, and Flickers 
have probably been augmented by incoming 
birds. And Robins, which were scarce last 
winter, are so abundant in Alameda that 


people with berry-bearing shrubs are com 


plaining about the noisy birds that eat all 


the berries. Hummingbirds in the tobacco 
fields are reduced to Anna’s and are appar 
ently all in adult plumage. 

A new record for the Berkeley campus is 
the Red-winged Blackbird which was ob 
served by several ornithologists during the 
last half of August. 


Many interested observers visited the 
Vallejo marshes the week preceding the 
opening of the hunting season (October 1), 
and were rewarded by excellent views of 
\merican Egrets, Bitterns, Great Blue, 
\nthony’s Green, and Black-crowned Night 
Herons, Yellowlegs, White Pelicans, Western, 
Eared, and Pied-billed Grebes, Pintail and 
Ruddy Ducks, Godwits, Curlew, Willets, 
Killdeer, and Black-bellied Plover. Marsh 
Hawks and a White-tailed Kite added to the 
excitement. 

In Alameda, a few Curlew in August, 36 
Snowy Plover on September 16, and 209 
Willets with a few Godwits, Dowitchers, and 
Plover on September 26, reminded Mrs. 
Kelly of the palmy days before Bay Farm 
Island was drained and the airport de- 
veloped. At Baumberg, on September 16, 
the Audubon Association recorded a new 
species on their ‘life list’—a Pectoral Sand- 
piper. At Lake Merritt, Ducks are not 
very numerous and are mostly Pintails and 
Baldpates. One European Widgeon is in 
full plumage (Mrs. Kelly, October 12). 

Near the Dumbarton Bridge, on October 
3, Mr. Williams found Clapper Rails in 
numbers and not only found but caught and 
examined a Black Rail. On August 30, when 
Phalaropes were at their maximum, the 
writer, with two friends, explored the beach 
between the Oakland piers. The Phalaropes 
allowed of very close approach, so that we 
could identify both the Northern and Red. 
The Wandering Tatler was also seen. On 
\ugust 22, Mrs. Blake found two Phalaropes 
in her pond. On October 9, the writer visited 
the Cliff House where she watched about a 
dozen Black and one Ruddy Turnstone. 
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IIundreds of Brown Pelicans were resting on 
the Seal Rocks; also a few Pigeon Guillemots. 

Mr. Swarth’s report of birds seen from the 
Key Route pier and boats contains the fol- 
lowing items: 1 Eared Grebe on September 
4, 2 on September 27; Cormorants seen are 
always either Farallone or Brandt; three- 
fourths of the Gulls are California, the rest 
mostly Western; Bonaparte’s were first seen 
on August 11, and the largest number (50) 
on September 29; Heermann’s have been 
seen infrequently up to September 20. 
Phalaropes were very abundant until the 
last week in September, both the Red and 
Northern being identified. Sandpipers num- 
bered from 50 to 1,000 daily during Sep- 
tember; Sanderling could not be positively 
identified; Forster’s Terns numbered about 
50 on September 2 and were abundant 
throughout the month. Very few Curlew or 
Godwits have been seen. 

Three Lesser Scaup remained all summer. 
On August 15 the first flock of Ducks was 
seen but the species could not be identified. 
Scoters (sp. ?) were seen first on September 11 
(5 males), and a flock of Canvasbacks (?) on 
September 28 and October 1. Killdeer were 
numerous on September 24 and a Semi- 
palmated Plover was seen on August 15. 

New records are: a California Murre 
swimming near the Key Route mole on 
October 6 and a Clapper Rail seen at intervals 
between September 14 and October 9, always 
at the same place and usually at high tide. 
On August 31 a Barn Owl flew up from the 
weeds on the fill and alighted on a slanting 
guy wire, and on September 19 a Short- 
eared Owl was at the edge of the tide flat.— 
Ame ia S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


RETROSPECT, REMINISCENCES AND IMPRES- 
SIONS OF A HUNTER-NATURALIST IN THREE 
CONTINENTS: 1851-1928. By ABEL CHAP- 
MAN. Gurney and Jackson, London, 
1928. 8vo. xix + 353 pages, numerous 
illustrations by JosepH CRAWHALL, W. H. 
RIDDELL (20 in color) and the AUTHOR. 
Writing in his seventy-seventh year, Mr. 

Chapman recalls experiences, incidents, and 

observations in his long and active life as 

angler, wild-fowler, big-game hunter, and 

He realizes the risk of per- 

reminiscences to 


ornithologist. 
mitting his degenerate 
“into merely senile garrulity”’ but trusts, and 
with that 


In place of senility, indeed, we 


reason, this danger has been 
avoided. 
have virility and an originality which show 
no lack of independence of thought or 
So often does Mr. 
Chapman disagree with current beliefs that 


courage in expression. 


his views should have a corrective, or at least 
stimulating, effect on the minds of those 
he differs. His book, 
indeed, is stimulating and we commend it for 


from whom whole 
its beautiful and instructive illustrations as 
well as for its text. It is admirable from the 
‘summit of the years’ to be able to look back 
find so much that is 


-F. M.C. 


over one’s trail and 
worth recalling and recording.- 


VocaL OrGANS OF TALKING BIRDS AND SOME 
OTHER Species. By CHARLES JOHNSON 
MaAynarpD. Illustrated by the author. 
C. J. Maynard, 457 Crafts St., West 
Newton, Mass., 1928. 16 mo. 380 pages, 
15 plates, 75 figures. 

In 1870 there appeared a ‘Catalogue of the 
Birds of Eastern Massachusetts’ by a young 
ornithologist named C. J. Maynard. If this 
author published anything on birds prior to 
that date it escaped the attention of that 
relentless bibliographer, Elliott Coues; but 
subsequent to 1870 his name occurs fre- 
quently and now appears on the work before 
us. Throughout the intervening fifty-eight 
years Mr. Maynard has been interested in 
the vocal organs of birds and the results of 
his studies are presented in this volume. 

Interspersed with the descriptions and 
drawings of the vocal apparatus of birds are 
accounts of experiences in the field or of 


remarkable bird vocalists, making Mr. 
Maynard’s text far more readable than that 
of most volumes dealing with technical 
subjects. One need not be an anatomist, 
therefore, to appreciate this book which has 
in it much that will interest as well as 
instruct both the amateur and professional. 
F. M. C. 


Birps OF THE WiLD: How To MAKE Your 
Home THEerR Home. By FRANK CHAPMAN 
Pettetr. A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc., 
New York City, 1928. 12 mo. 118 pages, 
numerous half-tones. 

Mr. Pellett’s announced in_ his 
opening paragraph. It reads: ‘Perhaps it is 
well for the world of practical men that there 
are folks like me who are willing to invest 
something for the purpose of developing 
Nature for her own sake. The greater part 


text is 


of my limited resources is invested in farms. 
The satisfaction I receive from owning them 
and cultivating wild flowers and trees and 
birds and squirrels, butterflies and bees out- 
weighs anything which I could buy with the 
money returned in dividends on an invest- 
ment of a similar amount.” Here speaks the 
true nature-lover, and no one can read his 
book without being convinced that he has 
received a high rate of interest on his in- 
vestment. 

We commend this book, therefore, not 
alone to the person who would make two 
birds live where there was but one before, 
but to everyone who enjoys reading a 
genuine story of intimate experiences with the 
birds about us.—F. M. C. 


Tue STATUS OF THE GREAT WHITE HERON 


AND WURDEMANN’S HERON. By ERNEST 
G. Hott. Scientific Publications, Cleve- 
land Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. I, No. 1, 1928. 


This workmanlike, well-printed paper is 
based on all available data, plus a field ex- 
perience in December, 1923, and January, 
1924. It has long been known that in the 
Florida Keys the Great White Heron inter- 
breeds with Ward’s Heron, producing an 
intermediate to which the name Wiirde- 


mann’s Heron has been applied. 
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Various theories have been advanced to 
account for this unusual state of affairs, but 
the evidence as summed up by Mr. Holt 
seems wholly to support his conclusion that 
the Great White Heron and Ward’s Heron 
are distinct species and that Wiirdemann’s 
Heron is a hybrid between them.—F. M. C. 


A GuipE To CoLorapo Birps. By WILLIAM 
Harry Berctoip [Denver, Colo.], 1928. 
8vo. 207 pages. 

Dr. Bergtold has drawn on his long ex- 
perience with Colorado birds and_ bird 
students in preparing this guide to the former 
and for the latter. There are migration 
tables, field-keys based on the most obvious 
color characters, and also on habits and keys 
based on specimens. All the species of 
regular occurrence are described and their 
status in Colorado briefly given. A glossary 
and a bibliography further add to the value 
of this practical little volume. 

The author refers to his publishers, but 
with modesty rare in their calling they have 
withheld their name and we can, therefore, 
only refer intending purchasers to the author, 
whose address is 1159 Race Street, Denver. 


?. ee 
The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Auk.—In the October Auk, Christy 
describes the profusion of bird-life in a 
Bond describes 
ind discusses a remarkable little West 
Indian Goatsucker from the island of His- 
paniola, Microsiphonorhis, first discovered in 
i917 (photographs of eggs and nesting-site). 
Mousley presents a further study of the 
home-life of the Northern Parula Warbler— 
details of the building of a nest, which was 
then abandoned, probably due to being soaked 
by abnormally heavy rain. 

‘Sight and Scent of the Turkey Vulture’ is 
discussed further by J. B. Lewis. His ex- 
periments seem to the author “to indicate 
that in cold weather when little odor is 
thrown off, sight is the Vultures’ chief means 
of locating food, but that they have no 
difficulty in locating it by scent alone, in 
warm weather when odor is strong.” In the 
case where scent was indicated, the carcass 
of a terrapin was placed under a box in an 


southern Florida rookery. 
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open field. Two hypotheses not mentioned in 
the present discussions occur to the reviewer 
as perhaps explaining the often peculiar be- 
havior of Turkey Vultures. The first is that 
they may take note of the presence and move- 
ment of carrion-loving insects; the second that 
they may notice and have knowledge of the 
presence and location of food without im- 
mediately going to it, which might account 
for their frequent presence in numbers 
greater than the country would seem able to 
support. 

For faunal papers, Willett has annotations 
on some 25 birds of southeastern Alaska, 
supplementing a recent extensive paper by 
A. M. Bailey; Danforth presents annotations 
on some 88 birds observed in Jamaica during 
the summer of 1926; Murie has assembled 
data on the range, habitat preferences, and 
field characters of the Alaska Chickadee; and 
there are various items in ‘General Notes,’ 
including recent occurrence of the Dickcissel 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey (Stone), 
North Carolina (Snyder and _ Brimley), 
Maryland (Wetmore and Lincoln). 

A note by Allan Brooks calls attention to 
differences between Boat-tailed and Great- 
tailed Grackles, notably in color of the iris 
and shape of the tail, which, taken together 
with C. W. Townsend’s observations re- 
corded in The Auk, of October, 1927, go far 
toward establishing the two as separate 
species rather than races. 

In a detailed study of the Snowy Herons of 
the United States (with photographs of the 
nesting of this species in Utah), A. M. 
Bailey concludes that the western birds, with 
those from Lower California, should be con- 
sidered as a distinct race, more or less larger 
than eastern birds. R. M. Anderson calls 
attention to the work in Arctic ornithology 
of Bernhard Hantzsch, who lost his life in the 
exploration of Baffin Land in 1911 (biblio- 
graphy appended). P. Knappen gives 
bibliographical references on avian longevity, 
the weight of birds, and the food of the 
Ruffed Grouse, as bearing on recent dis- 
cussions of these subjects. 

As a supplement to this number of The 
Auk, Lincoln has a very complete, anno- 
tated, indexed, 73-page bibliography of bird- 
banding in America.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Wit the appearance of this issue, Brrp- 
LORE completes the third decade of its 
Only the 

our book shelves, 


twenty-nine 
but 


existence. row of 


volumes on silent, 
eloquent evidences of the flight of time, con- 
vinces us that thirty years have actually 
passed since on December 1, 1899, the first 
number of Brrp-LoreE was issued. 

Battles won for bird-protection, the de- 
velopment of bird-photography, banding as 
a method in bird-study, the growth of the 
bird-census are some of the milestones we 
see as we look back over these thirty years. 

But the great change they have wrought 
is not to be described in a word or phrase. 
It is not the use of a new method or the 
It has not so 
materially affected those born bird-lovers 


development of an old one. 


who spontaneously give expression to their 
but it affected the 
country as a whole. “America,” to quote 
the New York 


become _ bird-con 


inherent interest, has 


from a recent editorial in 


Herald-Tribune, 


One of the three Roosevelt service 


“has 
scious.” 
medals awarded annually has been this year 
given to an ornithologist. 

But of even greater significance than the 
the it has 
aroused from the Press. This is well expressed 


award itself is commendation 
by the following extract from an editorial in 
the Brooklyn Eagle: “Pleasure hunger is one 
of the most conspicuous symptoms of the 
time. 
gratifications. Those who offer to this appe- 


It does not always lead to healthful 


tite a natural and invigorating fare serve a 
genuine demand in a desirable manner. On 


Lore 


such considerations as these, one may con- 
clude, rests the award to the ornithologist. 
Nature millions today, where 
formerly it interested thousands. The men 
who have had a part in this development 
have effected a fairly profound change in our 
habits of mind.” 


interests 


Here, it seems to us, is a writer who 
realizes the value of the bird as a vital bond 
between man and nature; who appreciates 
the significance of the effort to get people 
out-of-doors—not in automobiles but on 
their feet where physical contact with the 
earth stimulates their mental response to its 
influences—where the fragrance of the fields 
is not tainted with the odor of gasoline and 
the songs of birds are not drowned by the 
roar of motors. 

Everyone who loves birds has shared in 
winning for Citizen Bird the standing he now 
holds in the community. For no one can 
enjoy the friendship of birds without wanting 
to share his pleasures with others, and in the 
mere act of sharing reveal the sources of his 
joyous association with nature. The en 
thusiasm of the genuine bird-lover is conta- 
gious. 

But it was not until the organization of the 
American Ornithologists’ brought 
these scattered disciples of bird-lore together 
that bird-students began rapidly to multiply 
With their increase there 


Union 


in this country. 
was a corresponding growth in those points 
whence radiated the light of information 
which today illumines the land. 

From the A. O. U. sprang the Audubon 
Society to carry forward a campaign for the 
birds in its own sphere of conservation and 
education. It is difficult for us to realize 
that when this Society was founded nearly 
every woman wore in her hat the entire 
body of one or more native birds; but exami 
nation of the records will show how many 
millions of children had their feet placed on 
the first rung of the ladder leading to a 
knowledge of birds. It is not expected or 
desired that all, or even an appreciable part 
of them, will become ornithologists, but it 
is hoped that in many of them there will 
be aroused an interest which, given oppor 
tunity, will develop into a cherished and 
vital resource. 
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DOWNY WOODPECKER’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Tap, tap, tap—there, I guess I have cleaned out the last one of those grubs. 
From the looks of the branch you might think I had been eating the bark 
instead of the beetle larve living beneath it. You can hardly blame some of 


those careless observers 
who claim that I eat 
wood, and dislike me 
for it. I certainly had 
to perform a rough op- 
eration on this branch 
to get all the worms. It 
is not often that one 
finds so many larve 
living close together. 
Why, the offspring from 
the beetles that would 
have been raised here, 
had I not come along, 
would have been enough 
to ruin the whole tree. 
Well, it was a good 
meal for me anyway, 
better than I usually 
get at this time of the 
year. Ordinarily, I dig 
a single deep hole to get 
into each burrow, and I 
guess I would have to 
dig a lot deeper and 
many more holes were 
it not for my long 
tongue. I am glad it 
has barbs at the tip 


ORDINARILY I DIG A SINGLE DEEP HOLE TO GET INTO 
EACH BURROW 
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with which I can spear the grubs once I get an entrance into their tunnels. I 
usually can tell by the sound where the borer is working, and when I drill my 
little hole I am usually not so far off in my judgment that I cannot reach him 
with my tongue. 

Have you ever stopped to think how nicely Nature has equipped us for this 
job of keeping the wood-boring insects from getting too numerous? First, 
look at our toes. They are not arranged like those of most birds, with three in 
front and one behind, suited for perching or hopping. We have two in front 


| 
THE HAIRY WOODPECKER IS NEARLY THREE INCHES LONGER THAN I AM 
and two behind, so we can grasp the bark as with pincers. Our outer hind-toes 
are longer than the others, so that they can be held to the side and keep us 


from swaying, and our claws are curved and sharp, the better to take hold. 
Next look at our tails. The feathers are not soft like those of most birds, but 


they are stiff and pointed so that we can prop them against the trunk of the 


tree and relieve our toes from the weight of our bodies as we climb upward. 
This is a slight inconvenience when it comes to climbing down a tree, for we 
cannot go head downward like a Nuthatch but have to back down rather 
awkwardly. When it comes to chiseling in hard wood, however, our tails are 
almost as much help as our toes. Then examine our bills. You will have to 
look sharply to see that they do not end in a point like most birds’, but in a 
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flat edge like a very narrow chisel. This is a great advantage in making the 
chips fly, both in drilling out our nesting cavities and in going after borers. 
I will not ask you to examine my skull, but you can take my word for it that 
the bones are much heavier than most birds’, giving the weight necessary behind 
our chisels to make the blows effective. Some people think that such thick 
skulls make us stupid, but I tell you it is not the skull that counts so much as 
that which is inside it. I will admit that we are rather quiet, slow-moving 
birds, but we are not as stupid as you think. 

I have already told you about our long tongues which are horny at the tip 
and armed with a number of recurved barbs for spearing the borers. Instead 
of being attached at the base of the skull, as are the tongues of most birds, 
the hyoid bones, which support the base of the tongue, slip in muscular sheaths 
which extend clear over the tops of our skulls, giving this additional length 
to our tongues and often saving us the trouble of digging another hole to get 


at some destructive grub. 

Are you acquainted with my larger cousin, the Hairy Woodpecker? He is 
not quite so friendly toward mankind as I am and keeps more to the woods, 
though if he finds a good chunk of suet in a tree or even at a window feeding- 
station during the winter he is just as likely to keep coming back to it as I am. 
There is something about that suet that tastes just right to us Woodpeckers, 
especially in the winter-time, though I do not hesitate to teach my youngsters 


to eat it in the summer if there is any around. Well, that big cousin of mine 
certainly looks like me, almost feather 

for feather, except that there are no 

black bars on his white outer tail- 

feathers. Then, too, the red spot on the 

back of his head is in two parts while 

mine is always single. His bill is rela- 

tively longer than mine also, but most 

people have difficulty in telling us apart 

unless we are together. It is so difficult to 

judge size out-of-doors that, although 

he is nearly three inches longer than I 

am, people will persist in confusing us. 

His voice is much louder and sharper 

than mine also, so that his peek-peek 

sounds much like a Robin’s alarm-note 

and his rattling call is nearly as loud 

as a Kingfisher’s. My calls, while almost 

identical in sound, are relatively so weak  -_ ‘ 
that you should never confuse them [..2) - ihe. 
with notes of any one of the three. oka EGGS HOT NAVE Tle BLACK 

But let me tell you a little more about BARS ON HIS OUTER TAIL FEATHERS. 
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myself and how I pass the time. To begin with, I am not one of those fellows 
who is afraid of the cold weather, and all this talk about migrating to the 
Sunny South for the winter means nothing to me. Every year a few Downies 
come from farther north and spend the winter with me, but I never feel the 
slightest impulse to move southward. I think my ancestors must have had 
northern blood in their veins, and were I to return to the land of my fore- 
fathers at the approach of winter, I fear I would have to fly northward into 
the teeth of the storms. So here I stay, not far from my birthplace, and, when 
cold weather sets in, | merely begin hunting for good feeding-places for the 
winter—trees infested with borers or hibernating caterpillars, or chunks of 
suet put out by thoughtful people, and I begin drilling roosting-holes where I 
can spend the nights. I usually have to drill quite a number for they seem 
to be quite popular with other birds like the Chickadees and Nuthatches, 
and sometimes when I get ready to retire I find my hole occupied by a 
flying squirrel or a whole family of deer mice, and it is easier to drill a new 
hole than to drive them out. One winter I got tired of drilling holes and 
every night retired to a bird-house and perched on an old Wren’s nest that 
was in it, Jenny having migrated to Florida for the winter. I can just imagine 
what she would have said had she returned and found me there. 

We Woodpeckers have the reputation of being solitary birds, and it is true 
that we never travel in close flocks like Sparrows and that we like to sleep 


DURING THE WINTER YOU NEVER FIND US VERY FAR FROM THE 
CHICKADEES AND NUTHATCHES 
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alone, but we are really quite sociable. During the entire winter you will 


never find us very far from a troop of merry little Chickadees and Nuthatches. 
Indeed, we help each other to find the good feeding-places. At least, we can 
always tell when one of our number has found a good meal, and he seldom 
objects to the rest of us following him when he goes back for more. Of course, 
when spring comes and we begin to think about nesting and have to plan to 
feed five or six young- 
sters, it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. We 
can’t afford to have 
other Downies using up 
all the good feeding- 
places around our nests, 
so you must expect to 
see an occasional fight 
until we have our ter- 
ritorial rights well rec- 
ognized. But then the 
world is large and there 
are still plenty of un- 
occupied places for 
Downy Woodpeckers 
to raise their families, 
so serious quarrels 
never happen. 
Speaking of spring, 
that is when life really 
begins with us. From 
December until March, 


when food is relatively 


scarce, we re time MRS. DOWNY LAYS HER EGGS DIRECTLY ON THE CHIPS 
carce, we have ae AT THE BOTTOM OF THE CAVITY 
or thought for little 


else than to keep from starving. Borers and hibernating insects are never too 
plentiful or easy to find, and we often have to content ourselves with the 
hard, dry berries of the Virginia creeper or poison ivy or the seeds of the 
ragweed and mullein. But, with the first warm days of April, when the insects 
that have been dormant all winter begin to move around, making them easier 
to discover, we begin to take thought of other things. It is then that we males 
spend more time in the vicinity of our last year’s nests, looking over the 
branches for suitable places for new nesting-holes, contemplating the prospects 
for a good crop of insects, and watching for squirrels, Hawks, Owls, or cats 
that might make our old territories less satisfactory for the rearing of our 
families. Then we pick out well-seasoned dead branches that will resound 
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when we hammer them with our bills. All winter we have been rather quiet— 

you might almost think that we had gone elsewhere—but now, if you have 

ears for Nature’s sounds, you will have to be aware of our presence. Each one 

of us intends to have all other male Downies know that we are in our terri- 

tories and that they are invited to keep out. Then, too, we want all the females 

to hear us, and especially our last year’s mates if they are around. If we could 

sing we would proclaim 

our presence by song, 

but, unfortunately, we 

can’t, so we just pound 

out a tattoo, and I 

guess it can be heard 

just as far and is just 

as effective. And then, 

as we swoop from one 

tree to another or from 

one part of our territory 

to another, we often 

give forth a loud, rat- 

tling call that you will 

have no difficulty in 

hearing. Our ordinary 

flight is always quite 

undulating, but now we 

love to swoop and 

bound through the 

trees in great waves. 

Should we chance to 

discover a female on 

our journey, however, 

"WHEN THEIR FEATHERS BEGAN TO APPEAR THEY WERE we can spring quite a 

LIKE SO MANY DARK-COLORED PINS AND NEEDLES number of surprises. 

Sometimes we swoop at her as though she were an Owl or a squirrel that we 

were trying to drive away; or we will alight on a branch near her with our 

wings and tails spread as though we could not close them; or we will fly toward 

her in this same manner, quivering our wings barely sufficient to keep us from 

falling. Then, when she flies we follow her with great swoops, wherever she 

goes, and she often leads us a merry chase round and round through the 

woodland or orchard. You can always distinguish the females from us males 

because they have no red on the backs of their heads, and while you might 

have a little trouble in seeing our red spots during the winter, you will have 
no trouble now, especially when we are ‘showing off’ to the females. 

Last year I drilled our nesting cavity in a dead branch of an elm in front 
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of the house where we had been fed all winter, and this spring my last year’s 
mate came back and we decided to use the same branch, only a little higher 
up. You know it is my job to dig the hole, but Mrs. Downy always seems to 
like to pass upon the location, and occasionally she even digs out a few chips 
of wood herself. Too much exertion at this season of the year, however, she 
claims disturbs her, so that, while I get plenty of advice about the digging, I 
seldom get much real help, and 
if I ever take a holiday before 
the cavity is completed, as I 
sometimes do when the weather 
turns cold, she never does a 
stroke, but merely chides me for 
my laziness. Last year she had 
to be coaxed into accepting my 
territory as she was almost sat- 
isied with an orchard territory 
to the north of us where one of 
my most detested rivals holds 
forth. I think it was the feeding- 
station at the window of the 
house that finally won her, rather 
than my own attractiveness, but, 
anyway, we got a late start and 
I had to work awfully fast to 
get the nesting cavity ready by 
the middle of May when Mrs. 
Downy wanted to start laying 
her eggs. This year she came to 
my territory earlier, and I had 
plenty of time and spent nearly 
a month at the work. It was a 
good thing we did get started WE CARRY THE INSECTS IN OUR BILLS LIKE 
early, too, for I ran into a knot, etiam, 
after I had been working a week, and had to make a fresh start higher up on 
the branch. 
Did you ever examine one of our nest-cavities closely? I really claim to 


be quite a good carpenter, if I do say so myself. The opening is an inch and 
a quarter in diameter, and just as circular as though you had marked it for 
me with a compass. I usually dig straight in for nearly 4 inches before turning 
abruptly downward for 8to romore. When I start downward I widen the cavity 
until it is 3 inches in diameter and then narrow it to 2 inches at the bottom. 
-1 am not as particular as the Chickadee about hiding my chips, and you can 
easily tell where I am working by the chips on the ground beneath. When I 
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have completed the cavity I always leave some chips at the bottom because 
we do not build nests of other materials as do the Wrens and Chickadees and 
Bluebirds. Mrs. Downy lays her eggs directly on the chips, and it is really 
very satisfactory. Indeed, those other birds would not build nests either had 


it not been for their ancestors learning to build them in the open as other 

members of their families still do today. It is only comparatively recently, in 
the history of birds, 
that they have taken 
to nesting in holes, and 
they have not yet 
learned that nests are 
unnecessary at the 
bottom. I suppose, some 
day, if they keep on 
nesting in holes, they 
will stop building nests 
and by that time, also, 
their eggs will be pure 
white like ours. All 
Woodpeckers lay pure 
white eggs because we 
have always nested in 
cavities where our eggs 
are out of sight. There 
has been no more need 
for developing colors on 
our eggs than there has 
been for building nests 
inside the cavities. So 
you can be pretty sure 
that any bird that 

THE LARGER YOUNGSTERS PUT THEIR HEADS OUT OF THE yids a nest inside a 

HOLE AND CALL FOR FOOD ; 

cavity and lays speckled 

or colored eggs had ancestors that built nests on the ground or among the 

branches of bushes or trees. 

Last year Mrs. Downy laid four eggs; this year she laid five. I suppose 
next year she may lay six, if she lives to do it, but Downy Woodpeckers seldom 
lay more than six, though our cousins, the Flickers, often lay nine or even 
more. For twelve days she sat on those eggs, or rather we did, for I had to sit 
on them while she went off to feed. Fortunately, she still had an appetite for 
suet, and as there was plenty of it at the window, she often was not away long 
and relieved me before I became too greatly bored. When the eggs hatched 
I was certainly disappointed for I had rather expected our youngsters to be 
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more or less covered with down, like the young Robins and Blackbirds that 
I had occasionally seen. Instead they were absolutely naked and just as red 
and homely as young mice. What’s more, they never did get any of that 
nice soft down, and when their feathers did begin to appear, they were like 
so many dark-colored pins and needles. It did not take Mrs. Downy long to 
convince me that it was my job to feed the youngsters, and, furthermore, to 
feed her, also, for several days after the eggs hatched. Of course, as they got 
older she had to turn in and help, and by the time they were ten days old and 
quite well feathered, we both had to work fast and furiously to keep them 
filled. We do not swallow the insects and then feed our young by regurgitation 
the way the Flicker does, but we carry the insects in our bills, the way most 
birds do, so that we have to make many more trips back and forth. We cannot 
take time to dig out borers to feed the youngsters, so we give them whatever 
insects we can find easiest, and sometimes we feed them as often as once a 
minute, though usually it takes us a little longer to find the food. But always 
we are hard at it from daylight until dark and scarcely have time to swallow 
a morsel ourselves. 

Our youngsters keep up an incessant chippering, especially when they get 
the least bit hungry, and at times they sound almost like a bee-hive, from the 
ground. As the time for leaving the nest approaches, I am afraid we get a bit 
noisier ourselves, it is so exciting, and we get so fearful lest something happen 
to them at the last moment. As soon as their tails get strong enough to hold 
them, the larger youngsters be- 
gin climbing up the inside of the 
cavity and putting their heads 
out of the holes and calling for 
food, but we do not like to have 
them leave for a week yet, so that 
they can all leave more or less 
together and keep up in the trees 
out of harm’s way. When they 
do leave the nest, I usually take 
charge of one or two and Mrs. 

Downy the rest, and, I tell you, 
it does not take me long to teach 
those under my charge to eat suet. 

As might be expected, our 
children in their first plumage 
look very much like us, or, per- 
haps I ought to say, like their 
mother, except that the whole 


tops of their heads are more or yy pogs NoT TAKE ME LONG TO TEACH THE 
less reddish. They do not wear YOUNGSTERS UNDER MY CHARGE TO EAT SUET 
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this plumage long, however, so most people are unfamiliar with it, and by 
the time winter has come and we are visiting windows for food, our young are 
indistinguishable from us. If we stayed together in little family parties, you 
might be able to tell which of us were old birds and which young, but our 
children seem not to care much for the company of their parents and before 
the summer is half over they have gone off on exploring expeditions of their 
own. Sometimes, by the first of September, they are drilling out their own little 
cavities in dead branches for roosts. Seldom, if ever, do we attempt to raise a 
second brood in a season, and when the Chickadees and Nuthatches begin to 
assemble in little groups, we follow along, sometimes with our own children, 
sometimes with the children of othe. .-ownies, and most of the time more or 
less by ourselves. It does not take much company to satisfy our social in- 
stinct, though we do like to keep within earshot of these other birds that 
seldom interfere with our interests and which tell us when enemies are near. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How do Woodpeckers differ from other birds in their bills, skulls, tongues, feet, and 
tails? 
. What do Woodpeckers feed upon during the winter? During the summer? 
. How do Woodpeckers get wood-boring insects? 
. How does a Woodpecker climb up a tree? How does it climb downward? 
. What would you say is the economic status of the Downy Woodpecker? 
6. How are the Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers alike? How are they different? 
7. Where do Downy Woodpeckers spend the winter? 
8. Do they travel in flocks? 
g. Where do they spend the night? 
10. What is the first evidence of the approach of the nesting season? 
11. Describe the courtship performance of the Downy Woodpecker. 
12. How do the male and female Downies differ? 
13. Describe the nesting cavity of the Downy Woodpecker. 
14. Which bird excavates it and how long does it take to make it? 
15. Is any nest built at the bottom of the cavity? 
16. Are the chips of wood carried away to a distance? 
17. How many eggs are laid by the Downy Woodpecker and what is their color? 
18. How do you explain the absence of a nest and the lack of color on the eggs? 
19. What is the incubation period? 
20. What do the young look like when first hatched? When a week old? When ready 
to leave the nest? 
21. How are the young fed and what? How often? 
22. Which bird does the feeding? 
23. Are the young Downies silent? How can you tell when they are nearly ready to 
leave the nest-cavity? 
24. How are they cared for after leaving the nest? 
25. What do the young Downies do when they are able to care for themselves? 
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THE BIRDS OF THE FRONTISPIECE 
Identification and Life History Outline 
WILLIAMSON’sS SAPSUCKER 
Life History Outline.* 

Distribution: A common permanent resident of the upper Canadian and Hudsonian zones 
on both slopes of the Sierra Nevadas from British Columbia to Mexico, migratory in 
the northern portions. 

Preferred habitat: Restricted closely to the belt of lodge-pole pines. 

Song and call-notes: Seldom, if ever, drums like other Woodpeckers. Its calls are very 
weak, a wheezy whang or whether. 

Food: Largely the sap of the lodge-pole pine and perhaps the inner bark with some insects, 
especially wood ants. 

Economic status: Not definitely determined. Does some good in its destruction of ants but 
may harm some lumber if the pine of its habitat becomes of commercial importance. 
Nest: A hole in a dead pine, 15 to 20 feet from the ground, 10 to 15 inches deep, with no 

nest at the bottom. 

Eggs: Glossy white, usually five or six in number, somewhat smaller than a Robin’s. 

Recognition marks: The male is a black Woodpecker, slightly smaller than a Robin, with 
the rump and a large patch on the forepart of the wing white. 

The female is so different that she was at first described as a distinct species having 
a brown head and with the back and underparts narrowly barred with black and light 
brown or white. 

The young birds resemble their parents of their respective sexes except that the young 
males have no red on the chin. 

Confusing species: The California and White-headed Woodpeckers are somewhat similar 
but both show white across the flight-feathers. 

Family and family characteristics: Picide. 

1. Bill chisel-like. 

2. Tail-feathers stiffened. 

3. Toes two in front and two behind. 
WHITE-HEADED WOODPECKER 

Life History Outline.* 

Distribution: Common resident in the Transition and Canadian zones on the west slope 
of the Sierra Nevadas from California to southern British Columbia. 

Preferred habitat: Living coniferous trees. 

Song and call-notes: Drumming has not been recorded. The call is a single wiek; or cheep- 
eep-eep-eep when the female is excited and yip, yip, yip, yip from the male when he 
is excited. 

Food: Such insects as can be found on or under the bark of live coniferous trees, such as 
carpenter ants, spiders, and boring beetles. 

Economic status: Probably altogether beneficial. 

Nest: In a hole, usually in a dead stub about 7 feet from the ground, about 14 inches in 
diameter and 1o inches deep. No nest at the bottom. 

Eggs: Glossy white, somewhat smaller than a Robin’s, usually four. 

Recognition marks: A Woodpecker somewhat smaller than a Robin, solid black except for 
white head and spot in wings. The male has a bright red spot on the nape. 

Confusing species: California Woodpecker and Williamson’s Sapsucker are similar but 
both are lighter on the underparts, and do not have the entire head white. 

Family and family characteristics: Picide. 

Characters as for the Williamson’s Sapsucker. 


*Taken largely from ‘Animal Life in the Yosemite’ by Grinnell and Storer. 
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FROM THE SCHOOLS 


OUT-OF-DOORS THE BEST TEACHER 


Last winter, while teaching a large rural school of eight grades and forty- 


five children, I found myself confronted with the somewhat formidable problem 
of covering the public school nature-study curriculum in an effective manner. 
It was, in fact, a matter of solving eight problems in one, and to do so in a 
formal manner in class would necessitate such brevity as would render the 
entire subject monotonous and uninteresting to the pupils. There is, however, 
no possible advantage to be attained by attempting to teach the wonders and 
beauties of nature to those who show no interest in it, and how can a child 
really develop an appreciation for the subject if it is presented in a thoroughly 
condensed and dried form like arithmetic! One should endeavor to present 
nature-study to young children in the same spirit as one would teach beautiful 
art, the aim being to stress the esthetic and not the practical side of the study. 

My every moment of time being precious, and considering it desirable to 
present nature-study in a manner calculated to arouse interest and enthusiasm, 
I postponed the study of this subject until spring. In the meanwhile I managed 
to interest the entire class in Junior Audubon Society work, and when spring 
arrived I had succeeded in forming the Landerdal Branch of that Society, 
with a membership embracing almost the entire school. 

We took up the subject of nature, and particularly bird-study out-of-doors 
as much as possible, and the children, already delighted with their badges and 
leaflets, entered into the work with great zest. Before the return of the birds, 
I offered prizes for the best bird-houses brought to school, and the children 
responded with some very creditable work. The houses, when placed in 
neighboring trees, were instrumental in drawing numerous Robins, Sparrows, 
and Bluebirds to the vicinity of the school. 

On the whole, the amount of teaching which I performed in nature-study 
in the classroom was negligible, but the out-of-doors, ‘next-to-nature’ manner 
in which the class as a Junior Audubon Branch did its work was, to the best 
of my belief, productive of the following general results: 

1. Akeen interest in all nature (especially birds) which properly fostered, results in those 
personal experiences which are our best teachers because we always remember what they 
teach. 

2. A humane spirit toward all harmless and beautiful forms of animal and bird life. 

3. A codperative or team spirit in all school activities, outdoors and indoors alike. 

How marked these results may be depends upon subsequent efforts along 
the same line and upon the encouragement given the work by succeeding 
teachers. I am convinced, however, that during my six months’ sojourn in 
that school we made a very good start, that we kindled in those children a 
flame which I hope subsequent events and circumstances will not extinguish. 
ArtHUR D. BIieERWAGEN, Empress, Alberta, Canada. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties held its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
in the American Museum of Natural History 
during the last week in October. 

The meeting for the general public on 

Monday night, October 29, was well at- 
tended. Dr. Arthur A. Allen, of Cornell 
University, editor of the School Depart- 
ment of Brrp-Lore, gave an unusually inter- 
esting address, “June in Labrador.”’ The 
lecture was illustrated with both slides and 
films, and as one followed it one sensed the 
rugged beauty and charm of the Labrador 
Coast and especially the appealing interest 
{ its abundant bird-life. The birds por- 
trayed and described by Dr. Allen were, for 
the most part, Gulls, Terns, Loons, Guille- 
mots, Puffins, Razor-billed Auks, Cormo- 
rants, Eider and Harlequin Ducks, all of 
vhich were found breeding. Nearly all of 
these species, according to the speaker, have 
hown increase under the protection afforded 
1y the Canadian Government. 

Dr. Pearson gave a résumé of the Associa- 
tion’s activities during the past year, 
particularly emphasizing the advancement 
in the field of international bird-protection, 
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the efforts of the Association to secure perma- 
nent protection for the antelope in Nevada 
through the establishment of a sanctuary, 
and the signal success of the Paul J. Rainey 
Wild Life Sanctuary as an example of what 
can be accomplished in the conservation of 
wild water-fowl under careful, scientific 
administration. These phases of the Associa- 
tion’s work were illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

The annual business session was held on 
Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. Dr. George 
Bird Grinnell and Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy were re-elected members of the 
Board of Directors, and R. J. Longstreet, 
of Daytona Beach, Fla., was elected a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board to fill the vacancy 
incurred by the death of George N. Chamber- 
lain. 

The report of the President summarized 
the year’s accomplishments which showed a 
wide range of activities. The Treasurer’s 
report displayed a balance in each of the 
funds of the Association. The report also 
showed that the Endowment had been in- 
creased during the year by $84,000. This came 
chiefly from bequests. 
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Talks were made by Field Agents as 
follows: Bertram G. Bruestle, for Maryland; 
Mrs. Mary S. Sage, for Long Island; Sidney 
R. Esten, for Indiana; Miss Frances A. Hurd, 
for Connecticut; and Edward Howe Forbush, 
for New England. Winthrop Packard, of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, Beecher S. 
Bowdish, of the New Jersey Audubon So- 
ciety, and Dr. Eugene Swope, of the Roose- 
velt Sanctuary, also spoke. 

The presence of Dr. George Bird Grinnell 
lent a very happy note to the occasion, for, 
as the President remarked in his report, 
forty-two years had come and gone since 
Dr. Grinnell founded the first Audubon 
Society. Upon request Dr. Grinnell spoke in 
reminiscent mood, recalling his boyhood 
association with the Audubon family during 
the years they lived in ““Minnie’s Land” on 
the Hudson River. 

Among others in attendance were H. H. 
Cleaves, Mrs. W. V. S. Thorne, Mrs. Gladys 
Gordon Frye, Roland J. Hunter, S. Stetson, 
and the Misses Carrie Van Brunt and Grace 
R. Preble, all of New York City; Mr. L. R. 
Talbott, President of the Brookline Bird 
Club; Mrs. Grace E. Valentine, of New 
Haven; the Misses Mary Leonard and A. W. 
Wilcox, of the Rhode Island Audubon 
Society; and Mrs. J. W. McCracken, of the 
Scranton Bird Club. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen presented a resolution, 
which was adopted, that the following tele- 
gram be sent to Herbert C. Hoover and 
Alfred E. Smith: 
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The National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals, in convention assembled in 
this city today, respectfully requests that 
you advise by wire, 1974 Broadway, New 
York City, whether, if elected President, you 
will support reasonable legislation looking to 
more adequate protection of our migratory 
wild birds.—T. Gasune PEARSON, President. 


Replies were received by wire and letter 
as follows: 


T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Am sure you will find in the record of 
Mr. Hoover’s speeches his position stated 
fully on conservation of wild life-—GrorGE 
AKERSON, Assistant to Mr. Hoover. 


Dear Sir: My well-known record on conser- 
vation is your guarantee of sympathy with 
the movement you so ably represent. 

Thank you very much for your telegram. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SMITH. 


Members and guests of the Association 
attended a noon luncheon which was served 
in the Museum. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in the afternoon in the Association’s 
headquarters at 1974 Broadway, Dr. Frank 
R. Oastler, well-known physician and sur- 
geon, lecturer and photographer of wild life, 
and member of the Campfire and Explorer’s 
Clubs, was elected to take the place of Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright, whose resignation 
had been tendered and accepted.—A. H. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


British Bird Protectionists Make 
Recommendations 


The Fifth Annual Report of the British 
Section of the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation tells of the need for com- 
plete protection of the small and flightless 
Inaccessible Island Rail (Atlantisia rogersi), 
and the establishment of better protection 
for the birds of Bouvet Island, during its 
lease to a Norwegian Whaling Co. The 
“alarming decrease” of birds of prey of all 
species in Norway and Denmark also was 
a subject brought up for discussion. 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors to the Home Office 
have been Kermit Roosevelt; C. Suydam 
Cutting; I. Zellerbach, President of the Cali- 
fornia Board of Fish and Game Commission- 
ers; Dr. John C. Phillips, well-known author 
and naturalist and President of the American 
Wild Fowlers; Edward Howe Forbush, 
author of “Birds of Massachusetts and 
Other New England States”; Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, of Cornell University; and Gerard A. 
Abbott, of Woonsocket, R. I. 

Other visitors have been S. Stetson and 
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George W. Fairchild, Jr., of New York, both 


of whom are interested in Boy Scout 


activities. 


Germany Enacts Legislation Favoring 
Birds of Prey 

The State of Bremen has recently passed a 
law giving certain protection to predatory 
birds. The main feature of this relates to the 
use of steel traps on poles or on the ground, 
either alone or in connection with other con- 
It is also forbidden to take these 
The 


trivances. 
birds with bird-lime in any manner. 


Bird- 


Lore 


possessing or selling at auction is also for- 


bidden. 


Canada Establishes New National Park 

A new National Park possessing unusual 
interest and charm has recently been estab- 
lished by the Canadian Government. This 
is to be known as Prince Albert Park and is 
located about thirty miles north of the city 
of that name. 

The area of the new park consists of more 
than 14,000 square miles and contains three 
large lakes and many smaller ones. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 
Enrolled from July 1, 1928, to November 1, 1928 


Abbott, Justin E. 

Abell, Frank D. 

Acosta, Julian A. 

Adam, Fred B. 

Allen, Mrs. George L. 
Altschul, Frank 

Andres, F. H. 

Andrews, John C. 

Anthony, Stanley 
Armstrong, Mrs. Duane 
Arnold, Mrs. Edward W. C. 
Arnold, Mrs. Lillian 

Ayer, Charles F. 

Babb, George A. 

Babcock, Miss Myrtle E. 
Balch, Gordon H. 

Ballard, Albert 

Barber, Mrs. Thomas Hunt 
Barnes, Mrs. N. W. 
Barnes, W. S. 

Barrington Bird Club (IIL) 
Barstow, Miss Lydia P. 
Bartlett, Miss Mary F. 
Bauchle, Thomas H., Jr. 
Beach, Miss Mary E. 

Bell, Mrs. G. Graham 
Berea College (Ky.) 

Bixby, D. C. 

Bliss, Mrs. J. yA 

Blythe, James C. 

Bonfig, Henry C. 

Bonties, Miss Nancy E. 
Bowditch, Miss Mary C. 
Brewer, Mrs. Francis L. 
Brown, Benj. D. 

Brown, Mrs. George Warren 
Brown, Mrs. H. Howard 
Browne, Miss Anna Moody 
Bruner, Dr. Wm. Evans 
Buck, Ellsworth B. 

Bull, Mrs. L. S. 

Campbell Folk School, John C., (N.C.) 
Campbell, Miss Harriet Kip 
Campbell, Mrs. Thomas Blake 


Carr Creek Community Centre (Ky.) 
Carter, Mrs. Jesse Benedict 
Chadwick, Mrs. E. J. 
Chambers, A. D. 

Chase, Josiah B. 

Clarke, Miss Florence 
Cochran, John W. 
Codman, Dr. E. A. 

Collins, Minturn Post 
Collyer, Mrs. Robert S. 
Compton, Mrs. W. P. 
Conne, Mrs. Philip A. 
Cook, Miss Emma J. 
Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn 
Coolidge, Harold J., Jr. 
Cooper, Henry S. F. 
Crane, Mrs. Aug. S. 
Cronkkite, Mrs. E. P. 
Crystal, Fabian M. 
Cummings, Lawrence B. 
Cutler, Miss Susan K. 
Darmstaetter, Armin 
Davey, James A. G. 

Davis, Cecil Clark 

Davis, Mrs. Cecil C. 
Davis, Edgar B. 

Deane, Walter 

DeBevoise, Mrs. Florens 
Dennison, Herbert E. 
Department of Conservation (IIl.) 
Distler, Andrew 

Dixon, Courtlandt P. 

Dod, Mrs. A. B. 

Dominick, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Dressel, F. W. 

Dunn, Clifford E. 

Dunnell, Mrs. Frank L. 
Durand, E. E. 

Dykman, Jackson A. 
Eaton, Mrs. Henry B. 
Erving, Miss Katharine V. R. 
Farr, Mrs. F. S. 

Fearing, Mrs. George R. 
Fenderson, Frank D. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Filley, F. H. 

Forster, Henry 

Franklin, Egington 
French, Leigh, 3d. 

Frost, Mrs. N. A. 
Gardiner, Robert 

Gaunt, Thomas T. 
Gebhardt, Mrs. Julia E. 
Geer, Mrs. William C. 
Gleason, Fred C. 
Goddard, Dr. S. W. 
Gouldy, Miss Jennie A. 
Grasselli, Miss Ida 

Gray, Mrs. A. Z. 

Green, Mrs. Edward H. 
Greene, Miss Marion W. 
Grumman, S. Ellsworth 
Haight, Miss Sarah Bard 
Haines, Mrs. F. M. 
Hancy, Edward J. 
Harding, Dr. Edward 
Harney, Frank L. 
Harris, Henry P. U. 
Harris, Mrs. Henry P. U. 
Harris, Manly S. 

Hart, Miss Bessie N. 
Hart, Mrs. John I. 
Hastings, Mrs. Thomas 
Hecht, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Hedges, Mrs. B. vanD. 
Heintz, P. B. 

Heming, Charles EF. 
Henry, Mrs. Ryder 
Hensel, Mrs. Otto 
Hersloff, Nils. B. 
Heymann, P. 

Higginson, Mrs. Henry L. 
Hochschild, Walter 
Hodgson, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Hoffman, Albert L. 
Hofheimer, Mrs. Arthur 
Hoyt, E. R. 

Hoyt, Mrs. Merrydelle T. 
Hubbard, Mrs. R. P. 
Hull, Howard G., Jr. 
Hull, Miss Margaret 
Hull, Richard L, 

Humes, R. G. 

Hunt, Henry T. 

Huyler, Coulter D. 
Hyde, Mrs. O. E. 

Irving, Miss Antoinette 
Iselin, Mrs. Oliver 
Jackson, Henry, Jr. 
Jacobus, Miss Clarissa C. 
Jernigan, George F. 
Jonch, Frank G. 
Kaffenburgh, Walter A. 
Kaven, Moses B. 
Kopper, Mrs. Frederick 
LaMont, Mrs. H. Murray 
Leaman, Robert Scott 
Lefevre, Oscar 

Legg, Mrs. George 


Leland, Mrs. Lester 
Lewisohn, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Ligget, Miss Mary L. 
Lloyd, Mrs. H. L. 
Lockwood, Guy H. 
Lynch, Mrs. James A. 
McCullough, H. Trimble 
McDowell, Mrs. Corwin 
McGraw, Mrs. Arthur 
McLane, Allan, Jr. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. H. T. 
McLeod, Mrs. Norman 
McMichael, Mrs. Emory 
Mahana, Mrs. George S. 
Manson, Miss Marjorie 
March, Sylvester 
Matthews, Albert 

May, Mrs. Louis 

Mentz, Mrs. Philip S. 
Merriam, Mrs. F. 
Michigan North Woods Club (III.) 
Mills, Edward S. 

Moors, Arthur W. 

Morse, Mrs. Charles H. 
Mullaly, Charles C. 
Murphy Collegiate Institute (Tenn.) 
Murphy, Mrs. Franklin 
Murray, Henry A., Jr. 
Newbold, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Nielson, Mrs. Howard S. 
Nightingale, John T. 
Nightingale, Mrs. S. C. 
Nobles, Orlando 

Oakes, Louis 

Ogden, Mrs. Alice L. 
Peters, Mrs. C. G. 

Phelps, Mrs. J. J. 

Pierce, Mrs. Dean 
Priester, Mrs. Adolph 
Prince, Mrs. F. L. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Ella C. L. 
Raine, J. T. 

Randall, C. S. 

Ransom, Mrs. Paul C. 
Reynolds, Charles, 2d 
Rhinelander, T. J. Oakley 
Rice, Miss Ellen P. 
Richardson, Mrs. D. E. 
Richardson, W. K. 

Riker, A. L. 

Rintoul, James 

Rintoul, Mrs. James 
Rivinus, Mrs. E. Florens 
Robbins, Miss Charlotte M. 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Rumbough, Stanley M. 
Ruppert, Mrs. George 
Russell, H. E. 

Scamman, Miss Edith 
Schmelz, Mrs. H. L. 
Schneider, Miss Valentine P. 
Schwab, Miss Katherine F. 
Scott, Mrs. Emilie C. 
Seabury, Mrs. John H. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 
Sears, Miss Annie Thorndike, Charles 
Seibels, Edwin G. Triller, Charles 
Semler, Mrs. G. Herbert Troubetzkoy, Princess Pierre 
Shattuck, Mrs. Frank G. Tufts, James A. 
Simonds, J. O. Van, Billy B. 
Sivertson, Miss Florence L. Warren, Bernard S. 
Smith, Charles W. Weaver, A. C. 
Smith, Luther Ely Weeks, Miss Alice S. 


Smith, Wm. Mason 
Spencer, George Otis 
Spetnagel, Dr. John M. 
Speyer, Mrs. Edgar 
Squibb, E. R., 2d 
Stanwood, Charles E. 
Starr, Howard W. 
Stewart, Mrs. John Wood 
Stillman, Leland S. 
Storey, Moorfield 
Straus, Mrs. Oscar S 
Strong, L. Corrin 


Wetherill, John Price, Jr. 
Whiston, H 

Whitman, Clarence 
Whitney, Arthur E. 
Willcox, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Williams, Mrs. Arthur 
Williams, Mrs. Clark 
Williams, David McK. 
Williams, Essie W. 
Wilson, Edward S. 
Winchell, N. P. 
Winsor, Robert, Jr. 


Sturgis, George Woodhull, Mrs. R. S. 
Sturm, Alexander McCormick Young, Mrs. Edithe H. 
Sugden, Mrs. Robert O. Young, Frank B 
Sumner, Graham Young, Thomas R. 
Thacher, Mrs. John S. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 
Enrolled from July 1, 1928, to November 1, 1928 


Chapin, C. Merrill, Jr. Houston, Oscar 

Church School of the Church of the Jonas, Mrs. Nathan S. 
Heavenly Rest of the Beloved Jordan, Clay E. 
Disciple (N. Y.) Mowry, Dr. Classen 

Cooper, Mrs. A. M. Parish, Wainwright 

Duryee, Miss Amy C. Porter, Mrs. William H. 

Gilman, Osmon B. Reilly, Mrs. John 

Holbrook, Mrs. Frederick Walker, Miss Miriam Dwight 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 


September 1 to November 1, 1928 


Previously reported $56,460 97 ~+Eberhart, Mrs. F. G. 


Eells, Mrs. Maud Stager : 
Fahrney, Mrs. Marion H. 
Farquhar, Francis . 


Althouse, H. W. 
Armstrong, Mrs. F. H 
Aspinwall, John . 


Belden, Mrs. Hanna E. 
Botsford, Mrs. O. M. 
Bowden, Frederick P. 
Breuchaud, Mrs. Jules 
Briggs, Mrs. Pierson D. 
Cabot, Powell M. 
Candee, Lyman . 
Caulkins, Bereto Bliss 
Clark, Dr. DeWitt S. 
Clowes, F, J. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart (Conn. ) 


Easton, Mrs. Jane F 
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Faxon, Henry M. , 
Feustmann, Mrs. L. P. 
Galpin, Miss Ruth 
Gans, Howard S. 
Garver, John A... 
Gest, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Grifin, Mrs. E.C. 
Guernsey, Raymond . 
Hendrie, Jean C. 
Hering, Mrs. Frank E. 
Heroy, Miss Anne P. 
inchliff, Mrs. Wm. E. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 
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Seer Bag Mrs. R. M 5 

Interest on Investments and Bank Bal- 
ances .g 

Kimberly, Miss Mary 

Kirkham, Mrs. J. W. 

Kuchle, GustavE. ..... 

Lincoln, Miss Adaline L. . 

Livingston, Johnston 

Lowrie, Mrs. Wm. C. 

Lyon, Mrs.J.A. .. . 

Martin, Mrs. Edward . . 

a: Miss Helen B. 


wn 


Anan nun DWAUUNH 


Pearson, T. Gilbert 
Profit on Sales for year ending Oct. 19. ‘a 
Rathbun, Mrs. Edward H II 
Rauch, William riage og 
EM ig oe So 2s yg ea 
Rives,G. B. . 

Ross, Reuben j.. 

Seligman, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Shoemaker, C. W. . . 
Squibb, Dr. Edward H. 
Strauss, Mrs. Albert . . 
Tibbits, Miss Sarah B. 

Todd, —— 

Wharton, Mrs. Margaretha \. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Henry L 
William, Moses . . 
Williams, Mrs. Timothy S. 
Wiss, Mrs. Louis T. . 

333 Subscriptions of $1 each 
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Less Accrued Interest collected 
$58,157 87 
The following contributed $1 each: 
Samuel N. Abbott, John T. Adams, Miss 
Elizabeth J. Adger, Mrs. Spencer Aldrich, 
Miss Clara Altschul, Oakes I. Ames, Richard 
Applegate, Francis R. Appleton, Mrs. John 
M. Archer, Henry I. Armstrong, Audubon 
Club of Norristown, Audubon Society of 
Buffalo, Miss Margaret H. Bailie, Mrs. 
Russell T. Bailey, Wm. L. Baily, Mrs. John 
Bakewell, Walter S. Ballou, Misses Banks, 
Mrs. Katherine H. Banning, Wm. H. 
Barnard, Miss Anne H. Barnes, Mrs. Henry 
Bartholomay, Mrs. Joshua L. Barton, Miss 
Alice W. Bates, Mrs. Mira E. Bates, Mrs. 
Henry H. A. Beach, Ed. KE. Bechtel, Dr. 
\lfred H. Berr, Mrs. A. J. Beveridge, Mrs. 
\. Avery Bevin, Eugene O. Bayer, Mrs. H. 
_ \. Bierwerth, Cecil Billington, Katharine H. 
Birchall, Mrs. Walter L. Blackinton, George 
\. Blaisdell, Miss E. D. Boardman, Miss 


Anna Bogert, James B. Boote, Harry H. 
Boyden, Mrs. J. Q. A. Brackett, Mrs. George 
C. Bradford, Edmund Bridge, F. W. Bridge, 
Mrs. Eugene S. Bristol, Mrs. P. W. Brooks, 
Mrs. Alexander E. Brown, Mrs. George McK. 
Brown, Mrs. Wm. H. Browning, Miss Mary 
B. Bull, Mrs. M. H. Burch, Miss Mary R. 
Cabot, Miss Mary Cameron, Sidney B. 
Cardozo, Mrs. Agnes Carman, Arthur A. 
Chalmers, Arthur Taft Chase, Mrs. Childe 
H. Childs, Henry E. Church, Arthur J. 
Cohen, D. R. Collier, Mrs. Marion Tourison 
Collignon, Miss Jane B. Colt, Walter J. 
Comstock, S. B. Copeland, Mrs. Adelaide T. 
Corbett, Miss Maria L. Corliss, Ernest 
Cossmann, Leslie Crane, Mrs. C. H. Crocker, 
A. G. Croll, Albert A. Cross, George Crouse, 
Jr., R. Herbert Crowell, Louis L. Curtiss, 
F. W. Cushing, Mrs. Bertram Cutler, Miss 
Isabel Canforth, Mrs. J. Vinton Dart, Mrs. 
Frances S. Davidson, E. Asbury Davis, Mrs. 
E. Dart Davis, George Davis, Mrs. Jeffrey 
Davis, Miss A. M. Davison, Dayton (Ohio) 
Audubon Society, Mrs. J. F. D. Degener, 
Mrs. Carrie C. R. Dennis, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Audubon Society, Mrs. W. D. 
Dexter, Mrs. James B. Dill, Mrs. J. S. 
Disston, Sr., Miss Helen M. Drennan, H. A. 
DuVillard, Mrs. F. H. Erbacher, H. A. Falk, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Farnam, W. L. W. Field 
Augustus B. Field, Jr., Mrs. Gertrude K. 
Finch, Mrs. James A. Finn, Mrs. Richard T. 
Fisher, Mrs. Harry G. Fisk, Mrs. T. G. 
Fletcher, Mrs. E. D. Floyd, Alexander V. 
Fraser, Charles R. Frederickson, G. Watson 
French, Miss Mary Frye Frost, Prof, C. E. 
Furness, Z. E. Gaff, Mrs. M. E. Gaines, 
Dr. C. H. Gardner, Mrs. F. P. Garrettson, 
Miss Julia N. Gavit, Miss Agnes Gifford, 
J. S. Gilbertson, Frank Gillis, Mrs. James 
Gillmore, Mrs. B. Goldfrank, Morris Gold- 
stein, Mrs. N. L. Goodrich, Mrs. J. A. Gould, 
Miss Ethel Gowans, G. A. Green, Miss 
Caroline C. Greene, William H. Greenough, 
T. S. Grubbs, Mrs. S. E. Guild, Miss 
Emily Haines, J. M. Hannaford, Harry 
W. Harrison, Mrs. T. G. Harrison, Walter 
C. Henderson, Bartlett Hendricks, Hesston 
(Kans.) Audubon Society, Mrs. A. W. 
Hewlett, Dr. Samuel S. Hill, George 
Hilton, H. H. Hitchcock, Mrs. A. G. 
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Hodenpyl, Jesse Holdom, Miss Amelia B. 
Hollenback, Mrs. M. B. Horton, Mrs. E. C. 
Hoyt, Lucius L. Hubbard, Miss Elizabeth 
E. Hughes, Mrs. George M. Hull, Mrs. 
Edward W. Hutchins, John Irving, Dr. 
Henry B. Jacobs, Miss Annie A. James, Mrs. 
Arthur S. Johnson, Harry R. Jones, Mrs. 
John S. Jones, Henry I. Judson, Chambers 
Kellar, Mrs. Edmund P. Kendrick, Miss 
Ruth R. Kennan, A. S. Kenny, Miss Virginia 
Keys, L. M. Kifer, Burnham W. King, R. W. 
King, Miss Ida Kittle, Mrs. Mary S. Knapp, 
A. S. Knight, Mrs. S. L. G. Knox, Bayard R. 
Kraft, John L. Kuser, Roy M. Langdon, Mrs. 
Alphonse LeDuc, Mrs. George B. Lee, H. 
Bertram Lewis, Dr. Howard Lilienthal, 
Major A. R. Mrs. Mary P. 
Lockwood, Lucy Lowell, Sidney V. Lowell, 
Mrs. Harry W. McCall, Mrs. W. A. Mc 
Gonagle, Mrs. William C. McPherson, Mrs. 
M. S. MacKay, Mark W. Maclay, Michael 
Magee, Jr., John W. Mailliard, Miss Helen 
Maples, Mrs. C. O. 
Merrill, E. L. 


Livingston, 


Mansfield, James C 
Mason, Mrs. Charles W. 
Merriman, Mrs. Carl Merz, Mrs. Robert 1 
Miller, Jr., Mrs. F. V. Mills, Dr. Herbert R. 
Mills, E. W. Mudge, F. J. Muhlfield, R. F. 
Murray, Ord Myers, James Neilson, Frank 
D. Nicol, Miss Anna Nichols, Mrs. L. H. 
Niemeyer, John T. Nightingale, Clifford H. 
Oakley, Thornton Oakley, Mrs. Thornton 
Oakley, Miss Ida B. Mrs. 
Marvin Olcott, James W. Pacey, Miss Anna 
M. Pardee, Mrs. W. H. Parke, Neilson T. 
Parker, Robert M. Edmund H. 
Parsons, Miss Mary Harris Pearson, Charles 
Pierce, Dr. Emily M. 
Miss 


Obermayer, 


Parmelee, 


P. Penney, E. B. 


Pierson, James C Caroline 


Plagge, 


Plant, Willis H. Powers, Mrs. George D. 
Pratt, Dr. J. P. Pratt, Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, 
Miss Clara F. Prescott, Mrs. Whitmore 


Preston, Mrs. Gilman Prichard, Henry B. 
Prout, R. C. Pruyn, Mrs. Charles S. Purin- 
ton, Mrs. Austin M. Purves, William A. 
Putnam, Mrs. I. A. Quinby, Mrs. W. H. 
Quinby, Mrs. Edward Randolph, James H. 
Raymond, David Allen Reed, Mrs. Robert 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


G. Reese, Miss Marie V. Rey, Mrs. Victor F. 
Ridder, Rev. T. Laurason Riggs, G. Brinton 
Roberts, Anthony W. Robinson, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Rogers, Mrs. L. G. Rose, Edward L. 
Rossiter, Mrs. Charles B. Rowland, Mrs. 
Charles Ruebens, Dr. W. L. Ruggles, C. H. 
Ruhl, Mrs. D. D. Sabin, Mrs. Mary S. Sage, 
F. A. Sarg, William L. Saunders, Oscar F. 
Schaefer, Charles H. Schindler, George E. 
Scott, Miss Janet D. Scott, Seattle (Wash.) 
Audubon Society, Benjamin F. Seaver, W. 
E. Seel, Jefferson Seligman, Mrs. Barton D. 
Sharp, James Sharp, J. D. Shattuck, “From a 
Friend,”’ William W. Sisson, H. S. Skeele, Miss 
Margaret Sloane, Hugh Smiley, Jr., Miss 
Ada K. Smith, Edward A. Smith, H. Alex- 
ander Smith, Sinclair Smith, Whiting G. 
Snow, Dr. George N. J. Sommer, Mrs. Isaac 
Starr, Jr., Mrs. C. J. Steedman, Henry M. 
Stern, Col. Cecil Stewart, Miss Johanna L. 
Stobaeus, Mrs. R. M. Storey, Harold G. 
Storke, Mrs. C. H. Stout, Gardner D. Stout, 
Charles J. Stover, Mrs. E. C. Stringer, Mrs. 
Robert J. Struthers, Jr., J. L. Sturtevant, 
F. L. Suter, Harold H. Swift, Albert Tag, 
Miss Alice P. Tapley, Sydney Thayer, Mrs. 
Wm. B. Thurber, Miss Martha K. Tichenor, 
Miss Eleanor Tobias, R. Elmer Townsend, 


Mrs. W. K. Townsend, Mrs. Luther G. 
Turner, Edward Twaddell, Ludwig Ulmann, 
VanNess Bros., Mrs. H. N. VanVoorhis, 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 
INTRODUCTION 


Forty-two years have come and gone since George Bird Grinnell founded the 
first Audubon Society. This same year also was notable in that it witnessed 
the adoption by the State of New York of the American Ornithologists’ Union’s 
bill for bird protection—the first legislative victory for non-game birds. When 
the history of the movement for the preservation of our wild-bird and animal 
life in America shall have been fully written, these two events will stand out 
in strong perspective. They registered the first organized protest against the 
wholesale slaughter of non-game birds for commercial purposes, and also repre- 
sented the first constructive effort to remedy existing conditions. 

Through all the joys and vicissitudes of the intervening years, those who 
have borne the heat of the battle have ever held in grateful remembrance 
those who wrought in that earlier day, and who were responsible for the begin- 
nings of the Audubon movement. 

If from the vantage point of the present widespread interest in wild-life 
protection some later arrivals in the field may feel disappointment in the 
inability of our Association to give adequate attention to all of the ever-increas- 
ing opportunities for service, they should feel at least some measure of comfort 
in recalling the enormous strides which the Association has made. I speak 
advisedly when I say that more than ever the National Association of Audubon 
Societies is today being looked to for active leadership in the cause of wild-life 
conservation. The responsibilities thus entailed must not be underestimated, 
and, furthermore, they should stimulate all Audubon workers to constant 
loyalty to the principles for which we stand, and encourage us ever in a spirit 
of coéperation and charitable broad-mindedness to pursue the pathway of our 
high destiny. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


During the year your President made some investigations on the wild Duck 
supply in the waters and duck marshes of South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama. He also explored the little-known Carson 
Sinks in Nevada, where he found vast numbers of wild Ducks, Herons, Ibises, 
White Pelicans, Avocets, and other water-birds in the ponds and marshes 
covering 100,000 or more acres. It is now planned to make this a bird sanctuary 
if the obstacles are not found insurmountable. 

Visits were made to the new antelope sanctuary in northern Nevada, on 
which the Association has an option to purchase, and to the Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary in Louisiana. Mr. Hadley and he have attended various conventions, 
conferences, and have addressed public audiences in several of the states, and 
Mr. Hadley visited our water-bird sanctuaries on the North Carolina coast. 
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SANCTUARIES AND RESERVATIONS 


Probably few people are aware of the fact that Eider Ducks breed south of 
sub-Arctic regions, and that there is a nesting colony within the boundary of 
the United States. Eighty to one hundred birds congregate in summer on Old 
Man Island, off the coast of Maine. For a number of years this Association has 
employed an agent to protect them from raids by eggers. Our agent reports a 
successful season, and we hope that before long these birds will so increase that 
they may be found breeding farther down the coast. A few have been known to 
breed on some of the neighboring ledges, on one of which your President had the 
pleasure of taking a photograph of a nest from which the mother bird was flushed. 

On the Government Tern Reservation, which includes the Mud Lumps 
about the mouths of the Mississippi River, a warden is employed by the 
Association. Reporting on the Brown Pelican Colony near Pass a Loutre the 
past season, he estimates their number at 18,000. 

The Roseate Spoonbills which we have been guarding for some years in 
Louisiana show a slight increase this year. Warden Carruthers reported 225 
old birds, and stated that the young numbered about 385. In the same general 
region about 400 Egrets were under our protection, as well as a considerable 
number of Snowy Egrets, and large assemblages of Black-crowned Night 
Herons, Louisiana Herons, and Glossy Ibises. It is pleasant to be able to 
report that five Glossy Ibises were present this year in our sanctuary at Orange 
Lake, Florida. Of late, this species had been observed here but rarely. 

As heretofore, we guarded the nesting colonies of Terns and Skimmers along 
the New Jersey coast, Terns on the coasts of New York and Connecticut, and 
Terns, Gulls, Petrels, and Eider Ducks on the Maine coast. In all, forty-five 
colonies of water-birds receive our protection, these being situated in Maine, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. 

During the year more than 25,000 visitors came to the Court of the Fountain 
of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay. Standing in front of the Foun- 
tain, the observer may see, across the wide pool, the main trail leading into the 
sanctuary and can observe birds bathing in the shallow pools, eating seeds at 
feeding-stations, and going to their young in bird-boxes. The general public 
is not admitted to the main sanctuary, but members of the Association, or 
others particularly interested, are permitted to roam its trails, or when possible 
are accompanied by Dr. Eugene Swope. With the aid of a laborer, Dr. Swope 
has not only kept the sanctuary in a splendid condition, but has made sub- 
stantial additions of attractive plantings at various strategic points. 

In January, your President visited the Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary in 
Louisiana, and the first night was kept awake by a hundred or more Scaup 
Ducks feeding in the main canal within twenty feet of his bed. It is astonishing 
how quickly wild-fowl learn where they are protected. Seven or eight thousand 
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Mallards, Canvasbacks, Pintails, and other Ducks were to be seen at all hours 
of the day on our Belle Isle Lake near the club-house. We estimated the flock 
of Blue and Lesser Snow Geese feeding on the sanctuary to be not less than 
23, As a sanctuary for wild life, this continues to be a joy to all visitors 


who are interested in wild-life preservation. 


LEGISLATION AND COOPERATION 


Three important Federal legislative undertakings had the support of the 
Association during the year. One was the bill to appropriate $350,000 for the 
building of a levee to impound the waters of Bear River where it enters Great 
Salt Lake, the object of this being to keep the Bear River Marsh supplied with 
sufficient fresh water to prevent the ‘Duck sickness’ which has cost the lives of 
millions of Ducks in that region in recent years. This important piece of 
legislation was enacted and the Government agents are now actually at work 
on the project. 

The second was the support of a bill to establish a water-fowl reservation of 
20,000 acres in the Cheyenne Bottoms of western Kansas. This measure failed 


of passage. 
We supported the Game Refuge Bill which has been pending in Congress 
for six years. When it came up for consideration in the Senate last spring, it 


was amended by striking out the provision requiring a Federal hunting license 
and by eliminating the plan for the establishment of the Federal public shooting 
grounds. The bill as it passed the Senate provided for authorizing an appro- 
priation of (but not actually appropriating) $1,000,000 annually; these sums 
to be expended for the acquisition and maintenance of Federal wild-fow] refuges. 
This bill meets with our hearty approval. 

At an important meeting of game commissioners, State and Federal officials 
having to do with wild-life protection, and officials of various wild-life organiza- 
tions, held in Seattle, Washington, August 27-31, 1928, a resolution was passed 
unanimously endorsing in principle the provisions of the modified Norbeck 
Refuge Bill. At this time also provision was made for the formation of a 
‘National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation.’ It is planned that this 
Committee shall represent the wild-life organizations and game commissioners 
of the country in the work of making such slight amendments as are regarded 
necessary in the Norbeck Refuge Bill, and then seeking to secure its enactment 
by Congress. This Committee is also to represent the various national con- 
servation organizations in other legislative matters that may arise in Congress 
from time to time. This is the first time in the history of wild-life protection 
that a national committee representing all the groups of thought has been 
formed, and it is believed that much good can be accomplished by unified 
codperative effort. The organization of the Committee was completed at a 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., on October 12, 1928. 
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I shall make mention of the members of this important Committee and the 
organizations they represent, in order to bring to the attention of our member- 
ship something of the work of the other national wild-life organizations which 
have come into existence since the establishment of the Audubon Association, 
and which today are exercising an important influence on the development of 
America’s interest in bird and animal protection. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Committee is Carlos Avery, who for many years 
was Game Commissioner of the State of Minnesota, and who recently assumed 
the Presidency of the American Game Protective Association. That organ- 
ization took the lead in securing the adoption of the treaty between this 
country and England in the matter of birds that migrate between Canada 
and the United States; also in securing the passage of the Enabling Act 
which followed. It is an organization of sportsmen which teaches high ideals 
of personal conduct in the field and encourages state and national legislation 
to restrain overkilling of species. 

The Izaak Walton League of America, now in its sixth year, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, enrolls a membership of 140,000. It publishes a large 
monthly magazine, Ouldoor America. It was this organization that secured 
from Congress an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the establishment of Federal 
bird-refuges along the upper Mississippi River. It is especially active in the 
creation of local reservations, giving support to game wardens in their en- 
forcement of laws, and in combating the serious menace of stream pollution. 
Its Conservation Director, Seth Gordon, formerly connected with the Penn- 
sylvania State Game Commission, is the very active and effective Secretary 
of our Committee. 

Dr. John C. Phillips, well-known ornithologist, author of ‘A Natural History 
of the Ducks,’ and other publications, and President of the American Wild 
Fowlers, a conservation organization with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
is the Committee’s Treasurer. 

George D. Pratt, well-known philanthropist, and President of the large and 
growing American Forestry Association, is a member of the Committee, as is 
also Roland G. Parvin, Game Commissioner of Colorado, representing the 
Western Association of State Game Commissioners. The International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners is represented by E. Lee 
LeCompte, State Game Warden of Maryland. He is one of our most ex- 
perienced and best-known state officials in wild-life protective work. 

Other members of the Committee are I. Zellerbach, President California 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners; I. T. Quinn, Game Commissioner of 
Alabama; Gustavus D. Pope, of Detroit, conservationist; and Keith McCanse, 
State Game Commissioner of Missouri. The gentlemen named above, together 
with the representative of this Association, constitute the present personnel of 
the National Committee on Wild-Life Legislation. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE FOR BIRD PRESERVATION 


The International Committee for Bird Preservation, first organized in 
June, 1922, held its third meeting, May 21-22, 1928, in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Members of the Committee were present from Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 

This Association was active in the organization of the Conference, and, the 
first evening, gave a dinner complimentary to the delegates. Many interesting 
papers were presented and the occasion afforded the opportunity to become 
acquainted with many European ornithologists and conservationists. The 
United States was represented by Dr. and Mrs. John C. Phillips, of Boston, 
also your President and Mrs. Pearson. 

The Conference passed various resolutions, one of which asked the League 
of Nations to consider the calling of an official convention to consider inter- 
national action in the matter of prohibiting the spring shooting of migratory 
wild-fowl. 

Plans were also made for furthering educational work on bird protection 
by means of literature or lectures, especially in France, Italy, and Hungary. 
It was decided to secure an active European secretary for the Internaticnal 
Committee, and Dr. J. M. Derscheid, of Brussels, was appointed to this post. 
To all these undertakings the Audubon Association was happy to be able to 
make contributions from its modest fund for international bird protection. 


OUR FIELD AGENTS 


Herbert K. Job, whose work is conducted in connection with the South 
Carolina Department of Education, traveled more than 5,000 miles in his 
automobile, addressing audiences of children and adults numbering about 
70,000. 

Miss Frances A. Hurd was active as heretofore in her home state of Connec- 
ticut, giving 284 talks to a total of 28,000 people. 

Sidney R. Esten, whose services we are able to command because of the 
financial help of the State Department of Conservation of Indiana, addressed 
354 audiences aggregating about 70,000. He also gave 25 radio talks. 

Bertram G. Bruestle worked throughout the school year in Maryland, the 
Association and the State Conservation Department coéperating in the 
expense. He spoke before 621 groups, reaching 40,500 people. 

Mrs. Mary S. Sage concluded her ninth year of lecture work as a joint 
representative of the Association and the Bird Club of Long Island, on October 
1. She spoke 143 times and her messages were heard by 20,000 pupils and 
adults. 
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In the course of his trip South during the winter, Dr. Eugene Swope 
addressed 99 audiences of adults and school children. The audiences totaled 
not less than 10,000. 

Mrs. Mary E. Wingo lectured and organized Junior Audubon Clubs in the 
schools of Savannah, Ga. Her period of service covered the time from February 
21 to June 15, 1928. 

When, on April 25, 1928, Edward Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, was retired on account of the legal age limit, he was imme- 
diately employed on full time by this Association, and was told that his first 
duty was to devote his time to bringing out Volume 3 of his monumental work, 
‘Birds of Massachusetts and Other New England States.’ 


WORK WITH THE CHILDREN 


Our nation-wide effort for giving simple instruction to children on the beauty 
and value of wild-bird-life has gone steadily forward. Not only did our field- 
agents carry the gospel of bird protection to more than a thousand audiences, 
but there have been organized in the schools during the year 7,474 Junior 
Audubon Clubs, with a total membership of 306,310. These Clubs were formed 
in every state in the Union and various provinces of Canada; one group re- 
ported from Porto Rico and another from Chili. Various state and local Au- 
dubon Societies have organized many of the Junior Clubs. 

A statement of the distribution of these Clubs and the numbers enrolled 


in the various states and provinces here follows: 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS 
ENROLLED UNDER THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
JUNE 1, 1928 


States Clubs Members 
Alabama - 22 977 
Arizona . 7 382 
Arkansas ee oe 806 
California 994 «. son SEGE0 
Colorado 60 ny os S98 
Connecticut .. 362 : .. 14,62 
Delaware 15 555 
District of Columbia : 6 209 
Florida. . 174 7,426 
Georgia. . : . 178 6,651 
Idaho. 12 4 541 
Illinois. . . 322 er ieee Begs 
Indiana. . . ; 604 21,709 
lowa..... , .. 166 6,051 
MD, aie aici rae, uae each ar an, Ses 
Kentucky........ errr ee ee eT ees 
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States 
Louisiana 
Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska. 
Canada 

Chili ~ 
Porto Rico... 


Totals... 


Clubs 


35 
18 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS, continued 


Members 


1,509 
gol 
11,495 
14,588 
11,741 


40,013 
1,885 
1,442 

23,354 
1,662 
4,750 

33,814 

465 
8,406 
1,271 

6905 
3,479 

816 

403 
3,597 
1,905 
2,302 
5,528 

579 

13 
11,403 
12 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


To one who is interested in any phase of the subject of wild-life protection 
or in teaching the lessons of ornithology to others, no more helpful or interest- 
: ing reading can be found than in the reports of the work of the Audubon 
Societies, Bird Clubs, and other conservation groups affiliated with the National 
Association. It is planned to publish with this report brief statements of the 
activities of many of these groups situated in the United States and Canada. 

The following is a list of the affiliated organizations for which the member- 
ship fees have been paid before the close of the fiscal year: 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1928 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 

CALIFORNIA: 

President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave., 66, Los Angeles. © 

Secretary, Miss Margaret S. Kinsman, 3467 Arroyo Seco Ave., Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT: 

President, John P. Holman, Southport. 

Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Perry Beers, Southport. 
COLORADO: 

President, Dr. Edward R. Warren, 1511 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs. 

Secretary, Miss Elberta L. Craig, 1107 10th St., Boulder. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 

President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington. 

Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, 5901 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
FLORIDA: 

President, Dr. Hirman Byrd, Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa. 

Secretary, Miss Loretta Salmon, Winter Park. 
ILLINOIS: 

President, O. M. Schantz, 521-137 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Secretary, Miss Catharine A. Mitchell, 521-137 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
KANSAS: 

President, Major Chapman Grant, 1709 N. Vassar Ave., Wichita. 

Secretary, Miss Madeleine Aaron, 618 N. Topeka Ave., Wichita. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

President, Judge Robert Walcott, 910 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Bostor 
MICHIGAN: 

President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lucretia T. Norgaard, Hart. 
New HAMPSHIRE: 

President, Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua. 

Secretary, George C. Atwell, Strafford. 
NEw JERSEY: 
President, Philip B. Philipp, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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OHIO: 


President, Prof. William G. Cramer, 2501 Kemper Lane, W. H., Cincinnati. 
Treasurer, Miss Katherine Ratterman, 2975 Springer Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati. 


OREGON: 
President, Willard A. Eliot, rorr Thurman St., Portland. 
Secretary, Miss JoHanna Cramer, 335 6th St., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
President, Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
President, Ralph C. Watrouse, 20 Diman Place, Providence. 
Secretary, Miss Mary B. Leonard, 30 Barnes St., Providence. 
WEsT VIRGINIA: 
President, Miss Bitha Craig, 1052 Market St., Parkersburg. 
Secretary, Walter Donaghho, P. O. Box 532, Parkersburg. 


OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


ATLANTA (GaA.) Brrp CLus: 

President, S. E. Riddle, 426 oth St., Atlanta. 
Secretary, Miss Berma Jarrand, 733 Frederica St., N. E., Atlanta. 

AUDUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE PacirFic (CALIF.): 

President, D. Frederick W. D’Evelyn, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 

Secretary, C. B. Lastreto, 260 California St., San Francisco. 
AUDUBON CLUB oF ErAsMuS HALL HGH Scuoot (N. Y.): 

President, Miss Lillian Palliser, Brooklyn. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. Tompkins, Brooklyn. 

AUDUBON CLUB OF NORRISTOWN (PA.): 

President, Willis R. Roberts, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown. 

AUDUBON Society OF BuFFa.o (N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. Charles M. Wilson, 503 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo. 

Secretary, Mrs. Channing E. Beach, 236 Herkimer St., Buffalo. 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER (IOWA): 

President, Mrs. Adell Jones, Manchester. 

Secretary, Mrs. E. B. Stiles, Manchester. 

AUDUBON SOCIETY OF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (PA.): 
President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley. 
Secretary, Mrs. Louis Willard, Sewickley. 

AUDUBON SOCIETY OF SKANEATELES (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles. 

AUDUBON Soctety OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGH): 
President, Rudyerd Boulton, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Miss Helen Stalknecht, 408 S. 19th St., Pittsburgh. 

BALL Brrp CLuB (MAINE): 

President, Mrs. Harry S. Thompson, 18 Crosby St., Augusta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Frank T. Holmes, 112 Winthrop St., Augusta. 

BANGOR (MAINE) Brrp CONSERVATION CLUB: 

President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor. 

Clerk, Mrs. Paul Hannemann, R. D. 8, Bangor. 
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BARRINGTON (ILL.) Brrp CLus: 
President, James C. Plagge, Barrington. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Douglass, Barrington. 
BepFoRrD (N. Y.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Clark, Bedford Hills. 
Brrp CLuB OF LonG IsLANp (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Townsend Place, Oyster Bay. 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. 
Brrp-Lover’s CLUB OF BROOKLYN (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Swinney, Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. B. Pumpian, 278 6th Ave., Brooklyn. 
BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, George B. Ward, Birmingham. 
Secretary, Mrs. Elwyn Ballard, 1436 S. 18th St., Birmingham. 
BROOKLINE (MaAss.) Brrp CLus: 
President, L. R. Talbot, 28 Perkins St., Melrose Highlands. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Stevens, 20 Winthrop St., Winchester. 
Buck HI (Pa.) NAturE CLus: 
President, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, 15 Sibley Place, Rochester. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Strattan, 518 Franklin Ave., Wilkinsburg. 
BuRROUGHS JUNIOR AUDUBON Society OF KincsTon (N. Y.) HiGH SCHOOL: 
President, Miss Millie Ostrander, 1co Bruyn Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, Ernest Goldman, Kingston High School, Kingston. 
BurrouGHS NATURE CLuB (ONEONTA, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. A. H. Bronnell, 325 Main St., Oreorta. 
Secretary, Miss Mina Shearer, 57 Dietz St., Oneonta. 
BurrouGus NATurE Stupy CLus (Jonnstown, N. Y.): 
President, Lawrence Stetson, 400 S. William St., Johnstown. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Raymond, 200 Fon Claire St., Johnstown. 
BurrouGus NATturE Stupy CLuB (Marion, OHI0): 
President, Mrs. Jessie Morris, 191 E. Church St., Marion. 
Secretary, Miss Vedith Babb, White Oaks Farm, Marion. 
CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Herbert Spencer, 197 East Gibson St., Canandaigua. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. H. Hawkins, Canandaigua. 
Cayuca (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca. 
Secretary, E. L. Palmer, Ithaca. 
CHauTAugQua (N. Y.) Brrp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Willard W. Boyd, 4387 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Norton, 4930 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
CLEVELAND (Ox10) Birp CLus: 
President, C. M. Finfrock, 3186 Oak Road, Cleveland Heights. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Stella M. Antisdale, 1505 Rydal Mountain Road, Cleveland Heights. 
CoLorADO MuseuM orf NATURAL History: 
President, Frank M. Taylor, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver. 
Secretary, P. M. Cooke, Care The Denver Nat’l Bank, Denver. 
CoL_umBus (On10) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, J. C. Hambleton, 880 W. 8th Ave., Columbus. 
Secretary, Miss Marcella Crain, 57 Martin Ave., Columbus. 
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Community Brrp CLus (WoopsvILLe, N. H., AND WELLs RIVER, VT.): 
President, Miss Lottie Munsell, Wells River, Vt. 
Secretary, Rev. B. M. Smith, Wells River, Vt. 
CUMBERLAND CouNTy (MAINE) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
Clerk, Mrs. Frank E. Lowe, “The Stateway,” Portland. 
DANA NATURAL History Society (ALBANY, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Harry Raymond, 318 New Scotland Ave., Albany. 
Secretary, Miss Helen A. Winne, 418 Kenwood Ave., Delmar. 
Dayton (OHn10) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Edith Stoltz, 24 Laura Ave., Dayton. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. L. Jordan, Dayton. 
Detta Duck CLuB (NEW ORLEANS, LaA.): 
President, John Dymond, Jr., 1001 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 
Secretary, C. Sag Harris, 1001 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 
Des Mornes (Iowa) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. John E. Stewart, 1245 37th St., Des Moines. 
Secretary, Mrs. Toni R. Wendelburg, 853 28th St., Des Moines. 
Detroit (Micu.) Birp PRorectinc CLus: 
President, Mrs. J. D. Harmes, 1460 Harding Ave., Detroit. 
Secretary, Mrs. R. E. Baldwin, 3249 Tuxedo Ave., Detroit. 
Dutcuess County (N. Y.) SPORTSMEN’s ASSOCIATION: 
President, Howard B. Coleman, 41 Roosevelt Ave., Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, Donald G. Robertson, 82 Worrall St., Poughkeepsie. 
ELGIN (ILL.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, William F. Ziegler, Elgin. 
Secretary, Miss Katherine M. McQueen, P. O. Box 205, Elgin. 
ENGLEWoop (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Elizabeth Doughty, Palisade Ave., Englewood. 
Secretary, Miss Grace W. Briggs, 110 Lydecker St., Englewood. 
Essex County (MAss.) ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB: 
Treasurer, S. G. Emilio, 56 Hobart St., Danvers. 
EVANSTON (ILL.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Patteo, 2516 Lincoln St., Evanston. 
Secretary, Mrs. Maynard D. Howell, 2708 Grant St., Evanston. 
FEDERATION OF THE Brrp CLuBsS OF NEW ENGLAND: 
President, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Secretary, Laurence B. Fletcher, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Francis W. PARKER SCHOOL (CHICAGO, ILL.) CLUB: 
President, Miss Flora J. Cooke, 616 York Place, Chicago. 
Secretary, Miss Florence N. Hefter, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
GARDEN CLUB OF QUEENS VILLAGE (L. I.): 
Treasurer, Miss Ida M. Thiele, 220-25 93d Road, Queens Village. 
HALIFAX River (FLA.) Brrp CLus: 
President, M. T. Pritchard, Barrington, R. I., and Daytona Beach. 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
HAMILTON (ONT.) BrRD PROTECTION SOCIETY: 
President, H. C. Nunn, 1 Mountain Park Ave., Hamilton. 
Secretary, J. Roland Brown, 26 Spring St., Hamilton. 
HARTFORD (CONN.) Brrp Stupy CLUB: 
President, Miss Lucy O. Hunt, 185 Beacon St., Hartford. 
Secretary, Miss Edith M. Clark, 350 Main St., Glastonbury. 
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Hattie AupuBON Brrp Circe (LOvISvVILLE, Ky.): 
Chairman, Mrs. Merit O’Neal, 2026 Eastern Parkway, Louisville. 

Hesston (KANs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, D. H. Bender, Hesston. 
Secretary, Miss Eva Cooprider, Hesston. 

KELLOGG CHAPTER (MANSFIELD, OHIO): 

President, Mrs. W. R. Hainer, 124 Hammond Ave., Mansfield. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Albert Wiseman, 254 W. 51st St., Mansfield. 
LAKE PLActp CLuB (Essex County, N. Y.): 

President, Melvil Dewey, Lake Placid Club. 

Secretary, H. W. Hicks, Lake Placid Club. 

LittLe LAKE Cus (LaA.): 

President, E. E. Lafaye, 416 Poydras St., New Orleans. 
Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, 830 Union St., New Orleans. 

Los ANGELES (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Leonard S. Hall, 117 Wavecrest Ave., Venice. 

Secretary, Mrs. Estelle D. Dyke, 405 E. Stocker St., Glendale. 
Lucy MACKENZIE HUMANE Society (VT.): 

President, Mrs. Julia O. Burbridge, Woodstock. 

Secretary, Aline J. Boyce, Woodstock. 

Manitowoc County (Wisc.) Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 
President, George B. McLaughlin, 425 N. 8th St., Manitowoc. 
Secretary, Fred Carus, 1402 Washington St., Manitowoc. 

MASSACHUSETTS FisH AND GAME ASSOCIATION: 

President, John C. Phillips, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

MASSILLON (OHIO) BuRROUGHS NATURE CLUB: 
President, Miss Ella O. Shoemaker, Massillon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harriet C. Holston, Massillon. 

MERIDEN (N. H.) Birp Cus: 

President, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, Meriden. 
Secretary, Mrs. Morris Penniman, Meriden. 

MERIDEN (Conn.) BirD AND NATURE CLUB: 

President, A. P. Wheeler, Lincoln St., Meriden. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Hall, E. Main St., Meriden. 

MICHIGAN NorTtTH Woops Cus (ILL.): 

President, Col. Wallace H. Whigam, 1253 Conway Bldg., Chicago. 
Secretary, James E. Brown, Chicago. 
MILLBROOK (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt Miller, 1155 Park Ave., Millbrook. 
Secretary, Miss M. Elizabeth Smith, Millbrook. 
MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, W. L. Wolford, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard W. Davis, 4441 S. Washburn Ave., Minneapolis. 

Missouta (Mont.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Mrs. A. P. Tietjen, 202 S. 5th St., W., Missoula. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Wells, 328 E. Pine St., Missoula. 

NATURAL History Soctety oF British COLUMBIA (CAN.): 

Secretary, Mrs. I. M. Prickley, 2094 Brighton Ave., Victoria. 

NATURE Stupy CLus (TExAs): 

President, Mrs. R. B. Molloy, 1104 W. 4th Ave., Corsicana. 

Secretary, Mrs. Jack Hagar, 418 W. 3d Ave., Corsicana. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD NATURE CLUB (WESTPORT, CONN): 
President, Mrs. W. J. Munson, Westport. 
Secretary, Mrs. James Everly, Murvon Court, Camps Beach, Westport. 

NEWARK (N. J.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Herbert }.. Thowless, 761 Broad St., Newark. 
Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 455 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark. 

New CANAAN (CoNN.) Brrp PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. F. H. Adriance, New Canaan. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
New Century Cus or Utica (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Cora S. Edwards, 253 Genesee St., Utica. 
Secretary, Miss Ida J. Butcher, 253 Genesee St., Utica. 
New York Brirp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. T. Carlyle Jones, 155 E. 21st St., New York City. 
PASADENA (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, A. L. Hamilton, 836 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena. 
Secretary, Miss Effie R. Gaylor, 1551 Mar Vista Ave., Pasadena. 

Passaic (N. J.) VALLEY GARDEN CLUB: 

President, Mrs. W. W. MacAlister, 333 Van Houten St., Paterson. 

PHILERGIANS CLUB (BRAINTREE, MAss.): 

President, Mrs. H. F. French, 216 Elm St., Braintree. 

Secretary, Mrs. Willard P. Sheppard, Dean St., Braintree. 
PRINCETON (N, J.) NATURE CLUB: 

President, Arthur Newton Pack, Princeton. 

Secretary, W. Norman Pittenger, 15 Edwards Place, Princeton. 

PROVANCHER SOCIETY OF NATURAL History OF CANADA: 

President, Major Joseph Matte, Department of Roads, Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 
Secretary, Louis B. Lavoie, 38 Sherbrooke St., Quebec. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS: 
President, Napier Smith, 4026 Wellington St., Montreal. 
Secretary, W. S. Hart, P. O. Box 1185, Montreal. 

READ, MARK AND LEARN CLUvB (R. I.): 

President, Mrs. Julia A. Rich, 583 Public St., Providence. 
Secretary, Mrs. Wallace L. Wilcox, Providence. 

RESOLUTE CIRCLE OF THE Kinc’s DAUGHTERS (IVORYTON, CONN.): 

President, Mrs. Elizabeth Rathburn, Ivoryton. 

Secretary, Mrs. L. Behrens, Ivoryton. 
RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck. 

Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. 

RipGEwoop (N. J.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. E. H. Costello, 60 Forest Road, Glen Rock. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. G. Dunham, 40 Beverly Road, Ridgewood. 

Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Miss L. B. Broomall, 628 Grove St., Far Rockaway. 
Secretary, Norman Vogel, 88-21 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach. 

Rockrorp (ILL.) NATURE Stupy SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Georgia Burch, 1017 N. Court St., Rockford. 

Secretary, Miss Frances Dobson, 312 N. Avon St., Rockford. 
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St. Louis (Mo.) Brrp CLus: 

President, George C. Mackay, St. Louis Bird Club, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Mrs. A. F. Satterthwait, Webster Groves, St. Louis. 
St. PETERSBURG (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, “The Belmont,” St. Petersburg. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary E. Apple, 925 15th Ave., N., St. Petersburg. 
San Dieco (Cauir.) Soctery or NATURAL HIstTory: 

President, Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., 638 F St., San Diego. 

Secretary, John W. Snyder, 2505 sth St., San Diego. 
SANTA CLARA County AUDUBON SocteEty (CALIF.): 

President, Miss Lulu Sours, 438 S. oth St., San Jose. 

Secretary, Miss Florence Morrow, Mountain View, R. D. 1, Box 204-E. 
SARATOGA (N. Y.) Birp AND NATURE CLUB: 

President, William B. Courtright, 106 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 

Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 
SAVANNAH (GA.) AUDUBON SOcIETY: 

President, Henry B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah. 

Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, 122 E. 36th St., Savannah. 
SCRANTON (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton. 

Secretary, Miss Eleanor P. Jones, Pa. State Oral School, Scranton. 
SEATTLE (WAsSH.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Cecil M. Baskett, P. O. Box 616, Seattle. 

Secretary, Mrs. C. N. Compton, 6510 1st Ave., N. E., Seattle. 
SEYMOUR (CONN.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Herbert Stoddard, Great Hill Road, Seymour. 

Secretary, Mrs. E. J. Graham, 12 Derby Ave., Seymour. 
SHADYSIDE UNIT OF THE NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION: 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. Wellford Tyler, 5721 Elmer St., Pittsburgh. 
Soutu BEND (Inp.) HUMANE Society: 

President, George B. Beitner, 1833 Portage Ave., South Bend. 

Secretary, Henry A. Pershing, 619 Park Ave., South Bend. 
SOUTHERN Pines (N. C.) Brrp CLus: 


Vice-President, Miss Mary Maither, 50 Pennsylvania Ave., Southern Pines. 


Secretary, Mrs. Hoyt Shaw, “Shawarden,” Box 611, Southern Pines. 
SPOKANE (WAsH.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Walter Bruce, 813 Lincoln Place, Spokane. 
Secretary, J. W. Graves, “The Rockery,” Spokane. 
STANTON (MAINE) Birp CLuB: 
President, Albert L. Kavanagh, 36 Lisbon St., Lewiston. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, 8 Mountain Ave., Lewiston. 
STATEN IsLAND (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, William T. Davis, 146 Stuyvestant Place, Staten Island. 
Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island. 
Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Stupy Cus: 
President, Mrs. William G. Drake, 33 Halsted St., Newton. 
Secretary, Miss Ellen Connell, 10 Walker St., Newton. 
UtsTeR GARDEN CLuB (KincsTon, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. William A. Warren, Wynhoop Farm, Hurley. 


Secretary, Mrs. George Van Deusen Hutton, 27 W. Chestnut St., Kingston. 
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ULsTER (PA.) NATURE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Fred E. Mather, Ulster. 
Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Box 162, Ulster. 
VASSAR WAKE Rosin CLus (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Mary S. Evans, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Labaree, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Vico County (Inp.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Sallie Dawson, 807 N. oth St., Terre Haute. 
Secretary, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Union Hospital, Terre Haute. 
WATERBURY (CONN.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincoln St., Wate-bury. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Roberts, 34 Kellogg St., Waterbury. 
Watkins GLEN (N. Y.) Birp Cus: 
President, Mrs. Louise Helfer, 1005 Decatur St., Watkins Glen. 
Secretary, Mrs. Carrie L. Button, 108 roth St., Watkins Glen. 
West CHESTER (Pa,) Birp CLus: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 205 S. Walnut St., West Chester. 
Woman’s CLuB or Massapequa (L. L.): 
President, Mrs. W. S. Merrill, Massapequa. 
Secretary, Miss Marguerite Nimmo, Massapequa. 
Wyncote (PA.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, “Briar Bush,” Roslyn, 
Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The regular office force for the year numbered eighteen, and this was 
increased by six additional clerks during the rush of activities which always 
occurs in the late winter and spring. There has been a large volume of cor- 
respondence, and we have sought in every way to be helpful to those desiring 
information and to render any other assistance within our power. 

During the year, four Educational Leaflets, with colored pictures and 
outline drawings, were added to the series. The subjects were: Woodcock, 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Vermilion Flycatcher, and Red-shafted Flicker. 

There were 1,000,000 Bird Cards, Series No. 2, issued; 2,100,000 Educational 
Leaflet units were printed, and 2,600,000 circulars of various kinds were used. 

A number of additions have been made to the Library of Conservation, and 
we had the pleasure of receiving, by gift from Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of 
Columbia University, two original oil-paintings by John Woodhouse Audubon. 

During the year we supplied the public with 1,640 stereopticon slides at $1 each. 
The Supply Department, which we attempt to conduct on a self-supporting 
basis, closed the year with a slight balance. The Directors have decided that 
any surplus that may accrue from this Department shall be placed to the credit 
of the Building Fund. We should be very glad if our friends would bear this 
fact in mind when contemplating the purchase of bird and animal books, field- 
glasses, bird-charts, colored lantern slides, and other similar supplies. 
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FINANCIAL 


All the undertakings of the Association authorized by the Board the past 
year were financed, and the year closed without a deficit in any of the working 
funds. 

The General Endowment was increased by $1,141 from gifts, and $19,000 
from the fees of Life Members. We also received the following bequests: 
Ella M. Cole, Southbridge, Mass., $2,000; Jessie S. P. Flint, Corvallis, Ore., 
$3,767; Henry Estricher, New York, N. Y., $200; Carrie Asch, Milwaukee, 
Wis., $192.40; Sidney G. Fisher, Philadelphia, Pa., $52,672.58; Anna F. 
Sherwin, Erie, Pa., $100, totaling $58,931.98. Surplus from the General Fund 
with other items yielded an additional $1,968.14, making the total added to 
the General Endowment Fund for the year $81,041.12. 

The Building Fund was increased by gifts from 2,968 members and friends. 
Of these 2,239 gave $1 each; 194 gave $100 or more; one, George A. Peabody, 
contributed $1,000. The total additions to the Building Fund for the year 
were $32,333.20, making the fund to date $58,087.87. 

During the year the Sustaining Membership grew from 7,618 to 7,921. 
The total net income for the year was $315,469.65. 


REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, AGENT FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


In New England, the laws for the protection of wild birds and animals are 
now in the main about all that can be expected. During the year your Agent 
for New England has devoted particular attention to educational work re- 
garding the establishment of sanctuaries. A number of these essential reserva- 
tions have been established in New England in the past year, during which 
time the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England has been continuing its 
praiseworthy activities in coédperation with other organizations for the pro- 
tection of wild life. Some interesting items regarding these matters will be 
found in the reports of several affiliated societies printed herewith. A series 
of articles dealing with the protection of birds in sanctuaries, written by your 
Agent, have been distributed, through the Associated Press, to New England 
newspapers, and have been republished in other parts of the country. 

Again the Heath Hens of Martha’s Vineyard are at the point of extinction. 
In spite of the care lavished upon them, apparently there are only a few birds 
alive today. 

The manuscript for the third volume of the ‘Birds of Massachusetts and 
Other New England States’ is nearing completion. Major Allan Brooks has 
finished those of the colored drawings not already done by Fuertes, and the 
colored plates are in the making. Most of the maps are ready for reproduction, 
and it is expected that the book will be printed during the coming year. The de- 
mand for Volume I of this work has been so great that a second printing has been 
ordered by the Massachusetts authorities, and this is now in the printer’s hands. 


REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF 
THE ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


This year, 94 species of birds have been identified within the boundaries 
of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary. A total of 125 have been found during the 
history of the sanctuary. Twenty-seven species nested here this season. This 
is our highest record. A total of 106 nests were located. There were more 
broods of young birds successfully launched than in any former year; more 
even than in those years when a greater number of nests were built. This seems 
due to two causes: First, the tardiness of the Long Island spring prevented 
that early nest-building that so often fails because of freakish weather. Second, 
there were no heavy wind-storms to destroy nests and young birds during the 
height of the nesting season. Then, the egg-robbing Blue Jay and Crow were 
not so active as they have been other seasons. 

In three instances, Song Sparrows deserted their nests when Cowbird eggs 
had been deposited. Can this species be working out a plan to defeat the 
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parasite? Not one Cowbird was raised in the sanctuary this year. House 
Wrens were less numerous and there were fewer broods than in former years. 
The Flicker, Screech Owl, and Purple Grackle appeared this year for the first 
time in our list of nesting birds. 

The Sanctuary has not only been of increased service this year to birds and 
bird students, but-from it has gone out, in a greater measure than ever, informa- 
tion relating to the success and the extent of the Audubon Association’s 
national and international work. Among our visitors it is not common to find 
any who have more than a partial understanding of the vitality of the Audubon 
movement. Few people there are who profess to have heard of the Audubon 
Society of their own state. These facts are mentioned only to show that there 
are many opportunities here to give people an accurate idea of the extensive- 
ness and worthiness of the Audubon movement. 

Many Long Island people have the idea that this sanctuary is financed by 
the Long Island Bird Club. This error has to be continually corrected. 

About twenty-five thousand people visited the fountain this season, and the 
greater per cent of these have been more or less favorably impressed with the 
beauty and the significance of the statue. Also, for the first time, most of these 
people were brought in contact with Audubon influence, and realized that 
serious effort is being made in the interest of bird conservation. It was further 
revealed, through remarks and even lengthy conversations, that these same 
people were just then learning that Roosevelt, their hero, had been a friend to the 
wild birds. This discovery on their part elevated the cause of bird protection 
in their estimation. Thus does the influence of a good, great man live after him. 


REPORT OF BERTRAM G. BRUESTLE, AGENT 
FOR MARYLAND 


This is the first season that this work has been carried on in this state for 
the complete two school terms. All of the schools in six counties were visited, 
and in two other counties about half of the schools were reached. The remain- 
ing schools in these counties will be visited next season. 

The work was well received in all of the territory covered, being strongly 
supported by the county superintendents of schools and their supervisors. 
Proof of the codperation of the personnel of the school system as well as the 
children is shown by the fine way in which the pupils responded to the forming 
of Junior Audubon Clubs. On June 1, 1927, there were 7,356 children members 
of these Clubs, while on the same date this year there were 11,495, an 
increase of 4,139 children. 

In some cases, manual training teachers in the high schools gave, as a project 
for the boys to work out, the building of bird-houses. After mentioning the 
attraction of birds by feeding, many times the children, when they got back 
home, would try to help the birds in this way. 
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The following is a summary of the lectures and the people spoken to: 


GT OE NONE MID ii whe iiccdincdadccarievecscccscessases SS 
High school students spoken to: 
Er a TES AE Re ee 
NE in Ae cepa Kd Wada nen Sze ka RE STE Wee uae e oleracea) 
Elementary pupils spoken to: 
NE a a 0d cine k Ob ba aadidrs asd ahcaecnEe teenie gas cleieore ee 
0 a ne ORE ae aN TEER so 
Total number of children ..... ic sh dice soles & aes cc 
PN ED a5. o én da vac ctesiicsnrsenaen cs ere 
Total number of persons addressed ..................0 000045 + 4O§25 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB ON WORK IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The old saying, ‘great bodies move slowly,’ is sometimes exemplified in 
ways to try the souls and patience of enthusiasts in a great cause. So has it 
been with us. Through no fault of ours, or of our State Department of Educa- 
tion, we have been under financial handicap. Owing to impoverished conditions 
our legislators felt impelled to cut off a quarter of a million dollars for education 
from the state budget, including our conservation work. We were handicapped 
for lack of funds and lost valuable time trying both to do the work and to 
finance it at the same time. The publication of our State Elementary School 
Manual, with our courses in nature and conservation, had to be so long delayed 
that it was not distributed to the schools in time for last season’s work. Many 
schools, without our knowledge and despite various articles to the contrary, 
when they read that the appropriation had failed, assumed that the con- 
servation work was abolished. 

Despite the fact that your Agent, who is also State Director of Nature and 
Conservation Education, did more than ever before, driving over 5,coo miles 
and addressing more than 70,000 auditors, the Junior Audubon Club enroll- 
ment totaled only a little more than 8,500,—about one-half that of the previous 
year. It was quite enough to have tried the patience of the proverbial Job or 
his modern counterpart. 

However, we have really made progress. The work is now known all over 
the state and is everywhere received with gladness, both by pupils and teachers. 
Through the constant codperation of State Superintendent James H. Hope, 
Assistant Superintendent W. A. Shealy, the entire State Department of 
Education, and the State Board of Education, every possible facility for the 
work has been accorded. The study courses, exactly as prepared by us for the 
schools and now published in the State Elementary School Manual, in effect 
for five years for grammar and primary grades, are in state-wide operation at 
the present time. We are hopeful that this coming year the appropriation will 
be taken care of properly. 
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We have prepared these courses for the schools of South Carolina according 
to an agreement to enlarge the work offered under the National Association’s 
Junior Audubon plan, and to try particularly to make it feasible for any and 
every teacher to make the subject interesting and impressive even though 
without special training in natural history. 

These courses are not copyrighted, and any schools or teachers are welcome 
to make use of them or of this simple untechnical plan. Any other good books 
could be substituted for those here selected, or the order of the subjects could 
be changed or modified. Interest in nature and conservation is not sectional. 
Edward Howe Forbush told the writer that such studies are just as appropriate 
and important for Massachusetts as for South Carolina or any other state. 

Our supreme effort is to make interesting to children and youth all this out- 
door life and to arouse the desire to conserve it. Think of us in South Carolina 
as teaching wild-life conservation to the half million boys and girls of the state! 


REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, AGENT 
FOR MAINE 


The past winter was one of great mildness. The shores of the sea in Maine 
were remarkably free from ice, and the snow was of but moderate depth, affording 
a comfortable wintering season for the wild birds, especially Ducks, passing the 
season in the state. The Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs have been active and 
successful in their work the past year. Interest in feeding birds in winter and pro- 
viding water and nesting-places in summer continues to grow and show results. 

The observance of Bird Day was quite generally carried out by these or- 
ganizations, and they always make particular efforts on this day to coéperate 
with the teachers in the public schools in carrying out appropriate programs. 
Herring Gulls, during nearly thirty years of protection, have increased to the 
extent of occupying for nesting-places nearly every suitable island along the 
entire Maine coast. This increase has reacted unhappily on the Terns which 
formerly occupied many of the islands now taken by the big Gulls, and a 
decrease in the numbers of Terns is very noticeable. 

Laughing Gulls show no decrease so far. Piping Plovers continue to breed 
at various suitable localities. Black Ducks were also noticed breeding at 
places where they were seldom seen a decade ago. Whistlers are found to be 
extending their breeding-grounds, and Wood Ducks inhabit some sections in 
very goodly numbers. As usual, we have rendered service to organizations and 
individuals in various ways. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY 
FOR CONNECTICUT 


During the past year, 362 Junior Audubon Clubs, with a total membership 
of 14,629, have been formed in the schools of Connecticut, making this little 
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state rank fifth among the states in the total number of Junior members and 
being surpassed only by New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

The interest in bird-study in certain places has become more intensive and 
more time is being devoted to the subject. Two seventh and cwo eighth grades 
in a large city school were found doing some excellent work, and these hundred 
or more pupils were so eager in their quest for information about birds that they 
gave up their recess and were loath to end our conference which lasted for more 
than an hour. 

Again, in his home town, a certain bird-lover has contributed more Bird 
Charts to the schools and a sufficient number of our Educational Leaflets for 
1,000 of the pupils to become Junior Audubon members. His interest in birds 
was awakened by an Audubon Bird Chart that hung on the wall of the little 
one-room school in this town which he attended as a boy of six, and he believes 
that every boy and girl should be taught to know and value the birds. 

One school in this town is ideally situated for bird-study, having woods and 
a pond nearby. Many birds were seen and heard during our visit there in May, 
and the pupils were very alert in identifying them. In another town a great 
deal of interest was found, although the children had little opportunity in 
their barren school-yard for seeing birds. Their great joy was the one old elm 
tree nearby to which, during the year, different kinds of birds came and were 
eagerly watched. 

A traveling-case containing six small boxes of mounted Warblers, loaned 
by the Audubon Society of Connecticut, was used in the schools of one of the 
larger cities to very good advantage during the spring. Many letters testify 
to the interest that has been aroused in bird-study. One teacher says, “You 
will be interested to know that the parents are having the colored pictures 
framed.”’ Another says of Brrp-Lore, “This magazine is helping to make our 
nature work a live issue.” A Book Conference, held in Westport, gave an 
opportunity to exhibit the Audubon Bird Charts, Audubon Bird Cards, books, 
and Educational Leaflets to a large number of people. 

Your Field Secretary has given 294 talks to about 38,000 children and adults 
during the year, and had calls for 371 sets of Audubon Bird Cards, as well as 
a number of Audubon Bird Charts and nature books. 


REPORT OF SIDNEY R. ESTEN, AGENT 
FOR INDIANA 


For nine months of the past year your Field Agent has lectured throughout 
the state of Indiana, and for the remaining three summer months has been in 
charge of nature-guiding at Turkey Run State Park. During the past year 
greater distances have been covered and consequently fewer talks have been 
made and not as many people have been reached. However, Indiana enrolled 
21,709 Junior members. 
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Following is a brief summary of the speaking activities of your Field Agent 
from October 1, 1927, to October 1, 1928: 
224 talks to 50,940 grade and parochial school children. 
37 talks to 11,826 normal school pupils. 
8 talks to 338 high school pupils. 
2talksto 485 college students. 
1 talk to 30 Boy Scouts. 
6 talks to 344 civic club members. 
14 talks to 1,065 women’s club members. 
3 talks to 415 Parent-Teachers’ Association members. 
2talks to 125 teachers’ institute attendants. 
46 talks to 3,148 general adult group members. 
6 talks to 370 bird and nature group members. 
5 talks to 720 sportsmen’s organization members. 
25 Radio talks. 
Twenty-three talks were given by radio over Indiana University’s broadcast- 
ing station at the State Fair and two talks were given over station WLS, 
Chicago, from a special studio at the State Fair. 

It has been found that, in some cases, grade teachers who form Junior 
Audubon Clubs after the Field Agent’s first visit do not attempt to reform 
them the next year until the children have become enthusiastic by hearing a 
bird talk, and then persuade the teachers to form the clubs. It is to be hoped 
that the habit of organizing Junior Clubs may be instilled in minds of more of 
the teachers so that they will automatically organize clubs each year, and in 
this way the field worker will have time and opportunities to invade new ter- 
ritory in the state instead of repeating visits. 

The effect of Junior Audubon work is being felt by many adults who gain 
their first bird interest from their children’s Junior Audubon Club work. 
Parents are often a great aid in the formation of other Junior Audubon Clubs 
as well as being enthusiastic about the conservation of bird-life. 


REPORT OF MARY S. SAGE, AGENT FOR 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


The booth at the Nassau County Fair, Mineola, was a great success this 
year. The decorations were attractive and caused much favorable comment. 
For the first time since having a booth, books and bird-cards were sold. Quan- 
tities of literature were distributed and information given. Many visitors to the 
Fair were reached who otherwise would never have heard much of the work of 
the Association. 

Since the last Annual Report I have given 143 talks, reaching about 20,000 
children, and I have driven about 7,000 miles. Some of the schools have but 
few pupils, and in these many talks have to be given to reach as many children 
as are reached in one session in a large school. The smallest audience was 7, a 
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number not over 15, sometimes 35, while the larger schools have too or 200. 
Some schools are being consolidated and instead of the 10 to 20 there will be 
classes of 40 to 50, in some cases, possibly, more. 

I have spoken in several private schools, to garden clubs, women’s clubs, 
and also a Men’s Exchange Club. I was the only woman present, and the first 
woman to be asked to speak before that Club. 

Children are still taking photographs of birds, which I buy, when suitable, 
for slides, and I have received a number of excellent pictures this year, which 
I show when again visiting that school. Many new schools are being built and 
have electricity, so now I show the slides, as I carry a daylight screen and a 
fine lantern which Dr. Pearson let me have for use in this work. I now use the 
leaflets for illustration only in the schools where there is no electricity. There 
are over sixty one -and two-room schools, even now, on Long Island. 

As ever, I received many requests for lectures—they are increasing every 
year. Itisimpossible to get to every school ina year, but with consolidation it will 
be easier to reach more pupils and not have to drive so far. One day I drove 79 
miles and visited only two schools—one had go pupils and the other but 56. But 
the interest is so keen in the small schools, where I am often the only visitor they 
have during the year, that I feel it is really missionary work to go there, and if 
you could see the enjoyment of the children, I am sure you would agree. 


REPORT OF MRS. MARY E. WINGO, FIELD AGENT 
FOR SAVANNAH, GA. 


I served as your Field Agent in the Savannah region from February 21 to 
June 15, 1928. My work was confined almost wholly to schools in the city where 
Junior Clubs were formed in every school but three. This does not mean that 
the schools were enrolled 100 per cent, though such was my ambition. During 
the course of the work I accompanied high school students on morning bird- 
walks, talked to Boy Scout and Girl Scout troups, attended club meetings, 
appeared before the Executive Board of Parent-Teachers meetings, and also 
talked to school assembly five times in Junior High, St. Vincent, and St. 
Benedict’s (colored) schools. 

The Savannah Audubon Society, through my office, distributed ‘Birds of 
Chatham County’ cards to all teachers, principals, and club presidents. The 
Savannah Audubon Society contributed $20 for prizes, all books on birds 
purchased from the New York office, which have been awarded to pupils for 
bird-work. Splendid publicity had been given to the work. Prominent notices 
appeared every week in the afternoon paper and every week in the morning 
and afternoon papers on the school page. 

From time to time, throughout the working period, letters have been sent to 
the president of the school board and the principals, showing the extent of the 
work in the schools and expressing appreciation for the codperation extended. 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES 
AND OTHER BIRD CLUBS 


California.—Since coming of age, the California Audubon Society has 
launched new projects as well as continued its work of years past, both legis- 
lative and educational. Some 2,000 Junior memberships passed through the 
hands of the Secretary, and many new Junior Clubs were formed under the 
National Association plan. 

The Secretary addressed twenty-five audiences of various sorts besides 
giving tests to Scouts and Scout Masters and conducting classes in the field. 
An address ‘Youth’s Response to Audubon’ was prepared and given before 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Societies, and a paper on ‘Audubon’s Works’ was 
given before the Western Bird Banders, Los Angeles Chapter. 

Regular business meetings, lecture meetings, and field meetings attest our 
endeavors. Under the able chairmanship of Miss Blanch Vignos, excellent 
lectures were given in the public library of Los Angeles on the second Thursday 
evening of each month. In addition, open meetings for field-study of birds 
were conducted on the fourth Thursday morning of each month, in the Holly- 
wood hills, featuring the study of the Chaparral Association, with a luncheon 
at the home of our Director, Mrs. H. G. Watkins. 

During February there was assembled a Bird Exhibit in the Los Angeles 
Library, some member being in charge throughout the two weeks. Bird-skins, 
loaned from the Los Angeles Museum, filled several cases. Birds which could 
be seen at that season were selected. One case demonstrated the Chaparral 
Association, and in one were choice books from the Library. Educational 
literature was on display. 

Among new features of our work is the supply department. We carry 
National Association Educational Leaflets and Bird Cards; field-glasses, bird- 
record blanks of our own invention, as well as our own leaflets, booklets, and 
reports. 

The big new project which is absorbing all our workers is the campaign to 
bring out the vote and select the best bird for a state bird. Under the Chair- 
manship of Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, it has been, and is, a live educational campaign. 
The state was districted, with a capable chairman for each district. The As- 
sociation of the Pacific, at Berkeley, has taken the northern section. Other 
groups have handled their campaign in their own way. Our President, Mrs. 
H. W. Myers, with the assistance of Mrs. Bicknell and the Secretary, prepared 
a booklet on the twenty-two candidates selected by the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club as the most suitable and eligible to be chosen for California’s 
state bird. The booklet is called ‘California State Bird Candidates,’ and is on 
sale at a nominal price. Each candidate speaks for himself, presenting in simple 
and appealing form the salient points of California’s most characteristic birds.— 
(Miss) HELEN S. Pratt, Secretary. 

(459) 
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Connecticut.—This Society continues its activities much as in past years. 
The museum at Birdcraft continues a center of much interest and its annual 
list of visitors passed the 10,000 mark for 1928. 

Our work through the schools, carried on by Miss Frances Hurd, employed 
by the National Association, bears encouraging results, and the circulation of 
specimen-cases, both large and small, creates a satisfying evidence of growing 
interest. We have added to their number steadily and have also purchased 
fifty sets of the Audubon Bird Cards, to be used in Miss Hurd’s school work. 
In June our annual meeting was held, with a large attendance. A short business 
meeting was followed by an illustrated talk by Dr. James P. Chapin, on the 
birds of Central Africa. The many interesting experiences during his travels, 
when these pictures were secured, proved a story of much interest, and the bird- 
and nature-lovers present listened with absorbed attention. After the close 
of the morning session, all were invited to Birdcraft where a luncheon was 
served and the afternoon was spent in the Sanctuary.—(Mrs.) HERBERT 
PERRY BEERS, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—This has been a very good year with us, though I 
think we have nothing of outstanding interest to report. We have had a number 
of interesting lectures, as well as our usual bird-study classes and field-meetings, 
at all of which we had fine attendance. We were particularly pleased at the 
interest shown by the children.—(Miss) HELEN P. Cuixps, Secretary. 


Florida.—Bird-conservation activities in Florida have gathered quite a bit 
of momentum during the last few years. At present it embraces the activities of: 

(a) The Bureau of Biological Survey, 

(b) The National Association of Audubon Societies, 

(c) The Fresh Water Fish and Game Commission, 

(d) The Florida Audubon Society, 

(e) The Committee on Conservation of Birds, Game, and Fish of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, 

(f) Local Audubon Societies, 

(g) Bird programs put on by women’s clubs, garden clubs, schools, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Junior Audubon Societies. 


The outstanding activities of the Bureau of Biological Survey are embraced 
in its surveys and the administration of the Federal bird and game laws. The 
outstanding activities of the Fresh Water Fish and Game Commission are their 
enforcement of laws, the creation of bird and game reservations, and, above all, 
their educational work, both in the schools, and with their wild-life exhibits at 
the state, sectional, and county fairs. 

The outstanding activities of the Florida Audubon Society are its educational 
work—meetings, lectures, and the Florida Naturalist. The Committee on 
Conservation of Birds, Game, and Fish of the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
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merce, being composed of representatives of the several conservation organiza- 
tions in the state, is a deliberative body that addresses itself to the initiation 
and promotion of safe and sane conservation legislation—Hrram Byrp, 
President. 


Kansas.—During the past year the Society has centered its activities on 
increasing membership throughout the state and in organizing new chapters in 
several towns. It has attempted to codperate with the Humane Society in 
furthering the protection of song-birds and has sent out many copies of the 
game laws of Kansas, which includes the list of birds that are protected by law. 

On May 24, the Society held its annual election of officers. Major Chapman 
Grant was chosen President; Mrs. H. S. Miller, First Vice-President; A. L. 
Hickman, Second Vice-President; Miss Madeleine Aaron, Secretary; and Glenn 
Barrett, Treasurer. All these officers reside in Wichita. 

Plans are now being made for the annual state banquet which will be held 
in Wichita early in November. Invitations will be sent to members living in 
every part of the state, and a large attendance is anticipated. Major Grant, 
the new President, will be the speaker on this occasion.—(Miss) MADELEINE 
AARON, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—An achievement in our campaign to place the educational 
Bird Charts of the Massachusetts Audubon Society in every school and library 
in the country, is the endorsement of the New York City Committee on School 
Textbooks which thus authorizes these charts for use in all elementary schools 
of the world’s greatest city. During the year 3,525 Charts have been dis- 
tributed, reaching every state in the Union and Canada. The Secretary’s 
radio Bird Club talks were continued through the winter and spring. The 
continual demand for informative talks and lectures, traveling collections of 
lantern slides, traveling libraries, calendars, and descriptive and educational 
literature has been met. The monthly BULLETIN of bird news and information 
has reached a widening field of members and friends. The annual public 
lecture course featured Capt. C. W. R. Knight of England, William Finley from 
the Pacific Coast, Jack Miner from Ontario, Canada, and Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, founder, and Chairman of the International Committee for Bird 
Preservation; record audiences attended. 

The Society’s demonstration Bird Sanctuary at Moose Hill, Sharon, has 
increased its land to some 60 acres, with buildings, this being the center of 
2,500 acres protected where 6 miles of trails invited 8,000 registered visitors. 
An enclosed ‘Beaver Marsh’ has been added, where several beaver have been 
liberated, the first record of these interesting animals in the state for one 
hundred years. During the school year, 14,588 Massachusetts Juniors joined 
the study classes of the National Association. Our Mt. Desert (Maine) Nature 
Study Camp, led yearly by the Secretary, was enjoyed by members from many 
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states, who got a good bird-list and an unusually valuable plant collection. 
During the past twelve months, legacies and gifts increased our Reserve Fund 
$26,700. We appreciate the friendly interest and coéperation of many state and 
National conservation agencies. —WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—One most gratifying and constructive accomplishment of the 
year was the developing of a Recruit Plan of Bird Study by our former efficient 
Secretary, Miss Geneva Smithe, who is its Director. We sponsored a bird- 
house building contest among the Boy Scouts of Pére Marquette Council, 
consisting of four counties. Three numbers of our official bulletin, ‘The Jack 
Pine Warbler,’ have been issued. Through this we seek to keep our membership 
informed, not only about bird activities in our own state, but also those of 
nation-wide interest. 

Because of deep, unseasonal snows last April, when many migratory birds 
had returned, we sent articles to the Associated Press calling attention to the 
need of feeding birds. Broadcasting stations of Grand Rapids and State 
College responded by sending our messages for relief. Our President, Mrs. Edith 
C. Munger, was elected secretary of the Michigan Conservation Council in 
February. She has, as usual, been addressing, in the cause of bird-protection, 
many groups this year, totaling about 6,000 individuals. During my ten months’ 
service as Secretary of the Society, we have, by active soliciting, secured 102 
contributing members, 17 sustaining members, 1 patron, and 1 benefactor. 

Our Society suffered severe losses in the deaths of two members of our 
Advisory Board: Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris and James Oliver Curwood, a 
gifted writer of nature stories. Our annual meeting was held in Battle Creek, 
June 1 and 2. The excellent program included, besides good speakers and 
discussions, a bird-hike, a trip to the new Kellogg Sanctuary, and a fine banquet 
at the Kellogg Sanitarium, closing with Walter Hastings’ marvelous motion 
pictures of Michigan wild life. During the session we voted to sponsor a 
state-wide campaign for choosing a state bird for Michigan.—(Mrs.) LUCRETIA 
T. NORGAARD, Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Jersey.—To provide more adequately for urgently needed work, a 
campaign was carried on during the early part of the present year, expertly 
directed and under the supervision of a general committee headed by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. Over 2,000 new members and $10,600 in new member- 
ship dues and contributions were secured, and the Society and its work made 
known to thousands of people throughout the state. Enthusiastic endorsement 
was given it by outstanding people in all sections, including state officials. 

Despite opposition of certain sportsmen groups, unanimous enactment 
was secured of a bill abolishing the use of pole traps, except on state game-farms 
and property, thereby undoubtedly saving thousands of beneficial birds of 
prey as well as song-birds which are frequently killed by such traps. 
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There has been an increase in the issue of Bulletins during the past year, 
and lectures, publicity work, and the various phases of routine have all received 
full measure of attention. 

An all-day schedule again was arranged for the eighteenth annual meeting, 
the business meeting convening in the Newark Museum at to A.M., followed 
immediately by that of the Board of Trustees. The existing Board was re- 
elected, the vacancy caused by the death of the late Bishop Lines being filled 
by the choice of his successor, Bishop Wilson R. Stearly. A public session 
convened at the same place at 2 p.M., with a program of features which started 
with the exhibition and awarding of prizes for bird-houses and closed with a 
bird-music recital by Edward Avis. In the evening, at the Public Service 
Auditorium, Dr. Arthur A. Allen gave a premiére presentation of ‘June on 
the Labrador Coast,’ illustrated with still and motion pictures, for the bene- 
fit of Society members and to interest the public—BrEECHER S. Bowpisu, 
Secretary. 


Ohio.—Keen interest was manifested in the return engagement of Edward 
Avis, who gave one of his charming lecture recitals to an audience that taxed 
the capacity of Emery Auditorium on March 30, 1928. He spoke also to the 
pupils of several high schools. Prof. Floyd Bralliar had already given his 
valuable talks to the younger folk. In this way the Society has striven to reach 
out in various directions to young and old and keep up the good work. Strange 
to say, in spite of the ever-increasing demands on our treasury, the balance 
grows each year, which assures the members of the necessary funds to carry 
on the work for the coming year. 

Owing to pressure of duties, Mr. Cramer, our excellent President, who has 
been largely responsible for the growing interest in the work of the Society, 
has asked to be relieved of the office, and Mrs. C. M. Bookman, a worthy 
successor, has consented to accept the presidency. Miss Elizabeth Braunecker 
will succeed as Secretary-Treasurer the present incumbent in office, who also 
has asked to be relieved from the duties—(Miss) KATHERINE RATTERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Oregon.—Through the untiring efforts of our enthusiastic President, W. A. 
Eliot, the activities of the Audubon Society have, this year, been largely that 
of education and arousing public interest in wild birds. Weekly illustrated 
lectures on birds, trees, and wild flowers common to Oregon were well attended 
by the public. Through articles written weekly by our Publicity Manager for 
the Oregonian, many people became interested in the Society. The work out- 
side of Portland was taken care of through our State Organizer, W. S. Raker, 
many branch societies being organzied. 

We were fortunate in having Prof. B. A. Thaxter, a principal of one of our 
largest schools, as chairman of the Educational Committee. This brought our 
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Society in direct contact with the schools. Our President conducted a weekly 
bird-study course for the benefit of the nature-study teachers of the Portland 
schools, which was the equivalent of their Reading Circle credit. These lectures 
were accompanied by many beautiful slides. During the months of March, 
April, and May, these lectures were augmented by field-trips. 

During the year, an exhibit of correctly constructed bird-houses and weather- 
vane feeding-stations was held. At the present time a special committee is 
working for the establishment of a bird sanctuary.—(Miss) JOHANNA CRAMER, 
Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—The past season has been a busy one at our Kimball Bird 
Sanctuary. Over sixteen hundred visitors have registered at ‘Headquarters.’ 
The list of bird visitors and residents includes 110 species. Last spring, 3,500 
berry-bearing shrubs were given to the Sanctuary. ‘Headquarters’ opened 
about the first of April and will remain open until the middle of November, 
a month and a half longer than last year, and bird-feeding trips will be more 
frequent during the coming winter. 

On October 29, 1927, the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction took the 
following action: 

Resolved: That the Rhode Island Audubon Society, in maintaining the Kimball Bird 
Sanctuary as a demonstration field for nature-study, is contributing a valuable resource to 
the schools of Rhode Island and is hereby recognized with sincere appreciation as an edu- 
cational asset to the state. 

Our Audubon worker on Block Island, Miss Elizabeth Dickens, reports, 
“As usual, the work in the school has consisted of lectures, ‘experience meetings,’ 
and field-trips. Our Christmas Bird Census, the salvaging of about a dozen 
skins of rare birds which were victims of accidents, and the planting of 1,200 
trees which were furnished by the Block Island Chamber of Commerce are our 
most tangible activities for the year.” 

Exhibits, lectures, radio talks, conferences at the Sanctuary, a series of 
bird-talks in March, followed by a series of bird-walks in April and May, a 
number of articles contributed to local publications, the care of five libra- 
ries that circulate throughout the state, and loans of educational material 
are some of the results of the efforts of the Librarian and the Committee 
on Education. 

The Membership Committee began a campaign late last spring and already 
138 new members have joined the Society. Local Secretaries in different parts 
of the state and a state-wide Advisory Council have been appointed by the 
Board of Directors in an effort to make this more truly a state organization. 

The interests of the Society now center on a wooded tract of over three 
hundred acres which has been offered to the Audubon Society of Rhode Island 
provided that a sufficient fund for its maintenance as a bird sanctuary and wild- 
life reservation is raised. This is favorably situated in the western part of the 
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state, is well provided with streams, and abounds in a variety of tree-and plant- 
life and in animal and bird-life, and has been heartily recommended by ex- 
perts on wild-life refuges.—(Miss) MAry B. LEonarp, Secretary. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—The work of the Club during the last year has 
been very gratifying. We are delighted with the increasing interest in bird- 
study and bird-protection. Inquiries have been received and information given 
concerning the organization of other clubs in the state. 

During the year, working with the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
we conducted a campaign to select a state bird. By the vote of the school 
children of Georgia, the Brown Thrasher was chosen. There remains only the 
official sanction of the Legislature, which is to be requested at the next As- 
sembly session, to confer the final honor of Georgia’s choice upon one of the 
sweetest singers of the South. The Club met with hearty codperation from 
teachers of nature-study in the public schools during the entire campaign. 
Considerable interest was aroused among the students. 

The Club has been fortunate this year in securing outside speakers whose 
messages have been stimulating. Some of our members had the pleasure of 
meeting in conference with Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson who made a very short visit 
to Atlanta. We hope for a longer visit soon.—(Miss) BerMA L. JARRARD, 
Secretary. 


Audubon Association of the Pacific (Calif.).—It is very gratifying to be 
able to report on a year of continued activity of the same high standard of 
which the Association can justly boast. 

The regular monthly meetings have been held uninterruptedly and have 
been well attended. We continue to enjoy the hospitality of our State Board 
of Harbor Commissioners in very commodious quarters very advantageously 
situated. 

Our regular monthly field-trips are also well attended, and the reports of 
the observations are carefully kept within strict limits of accuracy and cer- 
tainty. This is so much so that ornithological experts, universities, and scientific 
institutions keep copies of the records in their archives and quote them in 
their publications. On many of these field-trips the visitors outnumber the 
members present. 

Our official organ, The Gull, is now in its tenth year, and has earned the 
standing of an authoritative ornithological publication. Recently requests have 
been received from European scientific libraries that they be placed upon our 
mailing-list. 

A movement has been recently started by our good collaborators in Los 
Angeles toward the selection or the popular election of a state bird. This 
Association is coéperating by directing the activities in the northern part of 
the state. Aside from the sentimental features, practical results will follow in 
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stimulating popular interest in birds and the numerous occasions of disseminat- 
ing knowledge of birds and their value among the public.—C. B. LAsTRETOo, 
Corres ponding Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—Our Society is now nineteen years 
old and has a membership of 252. During the winter four lectures were held; 
ten spring and six autumn walks were taken. One member counted 337 
Whistling Swans on the Niagara River in the early spring. Another enthusias- 
tic member reports 135 species of birds for the year in Buffalo and vicinity.— 
Mrs. JosepH M. OvERFIELD, Director. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—Increased interest and enthusiasm 
have been shown in the four meetings of our Club held in the Regar Museum of 
Natural History. Stories of birds have been told each time by members, and 
the Club has continued active support of its Bird Sanctuary. Here birds are 
banded, observed, and fed by one vigilant member during the hard winter 
months, and their migrations recorded. An appropriation for bird-feed was 
made from the Club treasury. 

Dr. George M. Sutton, of Harrisburg, Pa., gave us an illustrated lecture on 
‘Birds of Prey of Pennsylvania’; Robert H. Tait gave an unusual talk illustrated 
by motion pictures on ‘Unknown Newfoundland’; Claude W. Leister, of Cornell 
University, had as his subject ‘Birds of Land and Sea’; while Dr. Harry C. 
Oberholzer, of Washington, D. C., lectured on ‘Some Bird Friends,’ illustrated 
with colored slides and motion pictures.—(Miss) ISABELLA WALKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley (Pa.).—We joined with the Au- 
dubon Society of Western Pennsylvania in a succession of evening meetings 
in the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, where members of the Museum staff 
made addresses upon particular orders of birds, upon the Woodpeckers, 
Fringillide, etc. Two meetings were held in Sewickley, one of which was 
addressed by Dr. Avinoff, Curator of the Carnegie Museum, the other by 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., of Philadelphia. The Sewickley Society awarded prizes 
for competitive essays upon birds, written by pupils of the schools of the 
neighborhood. A special number of The Cardinal, devoted to the wild-life 
of Cook Forest, was favorably and generously received. A bird-fountain has 
been installed in the cemetery, and from this good results are anticipated.— 
Mrs. Louts WILLARD. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—During _ the 
past year, regular monthly meetings were held in one of the lecture-rooms of the 
Carnegie Museum. Three meetings were held jointly with the Sewickley Valley 
Audubon Society. In point of attendance, this year has been more successful 
than several preceding, an average of twenty-five to thirty members being 
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present at the gatherings. The lectures and addresses were given by Dr. A. 
Avinoff, Director of the Carnegie Museum; W. E. C. Todd, Carnegie Museum; 
Dr. Alfred Emerson, University of Pittsburgh; Rudyerd Boulton, Carnegie 
Museum; and Sidney K. Eastwood. At one of the meetings the Society greatly 
enjoyed an inspection trip through the bird laboratory of the Museum, where 
feathered treasures from many lands were shown, and methods of research 
discussed. 

The annual banquet in March was, as usual, very successful. Two hundred 
and forty people were present and heard Dr. A. A. Allen give one of his typically 
interesting talks on “The Home Life of Birds.’ The motion pictures and slides 
were exceptionally beautiful and were greatly appreciated. 

Many field-trips and excursions have been taken throughout the year, most 
of them near Pittsburgh, but at least three—to Cook’s Woods, Pymatuning 
Swamp, and Presque Isle—a hundred or more miles distant. Records of in- 
terest have been forwarded to the reporter of ‘The Season’ for the Pittsburgh 
Region, and have largely contributed to the success of that column. Eleven 
Christmas Censuses were made by members and compiled for Brrp-LoreE, 
giving a better representation of winter birds than heretofore. The annual 
field-day in May for Junior Audubon members, under the direction of Miss 
Helen Blair, showed a still further increase over previous years and has become 
a feature of the spring season which is eagerly anticipated by hundreds of 
children in Pittsburgh.—RupyeErpD Boutton, President. 


Ball Bird Club (Maine).—The Club held ten meetings during the past 
season, at which birds and flowers were discussed and studied in various ways. 
Interesting and instructive papers were read at each meeting. 

In January, a whist party was held at the home of Mrs. Frank Ham, the 
proceeds being applied to general purposes of the Club. In March, a lecture 
by Thornton W. Burgess, under the auspices of the Club, was given at Penney 
Memorial Church, and largely attended. 

The annual Club luncheon was held at Hotel North in March, and a delight- 
ful program rendered. The Club contributed toward the fund for preserving 
from unsightly scars the historic features of the scenically famous ‘Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ now threatened by inroads of the lumbering industry, by pur- 
chasing ten trees at Franconia Notch, N. H., which trees are to be suitably 
marked at some future time. 

At the May meeting, Mrs. Blaine Viles, President of the Maine Beautiful 
Association, gave an address on ‘Maine Beautiful,’ giving many practical 
suggestions for improving and beautifying our home city. On June 7 a meeting 
was held at which officers were elected for the coming year. Mrs. Fred W. 
Burrill, the retiring President, was presented with a gorgeous basket of spring 
flowers, in recognition of efficient and untiring service to the Club during her 
term of office.—Mrs. FRANK T. Hotes, Secretary. 
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Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—Our year started with the 
annual get-together luncheon held in October. The attendance was the 
largest we have ever had. Plans for the year’s work were formulated at this 
time. One member gave an informal talk on “The Hawaiian Islands.’ The 
monthly business meetings were held from November to May, inclusive. A 
study of two or more birds was made at each meeting. Members prepared 
interesting papers and specimens were brought to the lecture-room, allowing 
a close study of the plumage. Lectures for these meetings were furnished by 
members or local friends of birds. In this way we heard several personal ex- 
periences and an instructive paper on bird-banding. 

A sum of money was set aside early in the year to form a nucleus for a fund 
to maintain our Sanctuary. The ground has a good quantity of food on it, 
but much more could be added and that already there be made more productive. 
Some additional planting has been done this year. A white pine has been set 
in memory of the donor. Winter-feeding was carried on at the Sanctuary and 
other locations. Several specimens have been added to the cabinets in the 
children’s room at the Public Library. 

The cold, rainy weather during spring migration prevented some of the field 
meetings. A variety of places were chosen for taking the members to the nearby 
country, lakes, and seashore. The Program Committee arranged for a lecture 
by Charles C. Gorst, in March. It was given before a capacity audience which 
was highly entertained by his artistry. The surplus proceeds were added to the 
Sanctuary Fund.—(Miss) MADELEINE GippINGs, President. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Audubon Society.—Our activities for the year have 
been chiefly along the line of interesting the public in song-birds and their 
conservation. We answer many inquiries as to who is game-warden and where 
to find him, for we have many youthful offenders. 

The outstanding event of the year was a lecture by our National President, 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, when he was able to stop off with us on his way to the 
Gulf Coast in early January. Although a stormy night, he was greeted by an 
enthusiastic audience, and we were fortunate indeed to have that opportunity 
of hearing him. 

In the spring, Dr. Harry Wheeler, now Curator of the Museum in connec- 
tion with our Public Library, gave a popular lecture on birds, and Mr. Greer 
gave many bird-notes. At this lecture we added a good many names to our 
organization. Throughout the year come various requests for information in 
regard to forming senior societies which we faithfully answer, so trust you will 
hear from all of them in time. We are looking forward to concerted work for 
birds in Alabama.—(Mrs.) ELwyn BALLARD, Secretary. 


Barrington (Ill.) Bird Club.—Our Club was organized September 3, 1926, 
by a young man, seventeen years of age, a truly inspired bird-lover, James 
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Plagge. He was made our President and still serves in that capacity most 
efficiently and with interest that is an inspiration to us all. Our pledge is 
“The protection of wild birds, stimulation of bird-life, and the gradual estab- 
lishment of a Bird Sanctuary.” There were about a dozen members as a nucleus 
which has grown to more than 125—most of them being adults. 

We have very interesting meetings once a month and have enjoyed hearing 
O. M. Schantz deliver an illustrated lecture on birds. At this meeting the Club 
donated $150 to the Robert Ridgway Memorial Fund for the maintenance of 
his grounds, ‘Bird Haven,’ at Olney, IIl. 

Percy Mackaye’s bird masque, ‘Sanctuary,’ was presented by the Club at 
its August meeting at the country residence of Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hecht. It 
was beautifully done and the garden provided a lovely stage for the pro- 
duction. This meeting was attended by 100 members.—(Mrs.) ISABELLA 
CAMERON, Secretary. 


Bird Club of Long Island (N. Y.).—The booth at the Mineola Fair last 
year gave us so much publicity that we shall have an exhibit there in September. 
The Roslyn School is lending a most interesting group of posters made by the 
children from the first to the sixth grades. Three prizes were offered by the 
Bird Club for the ones most suitable to our work. One of the posters bore the 
legend ‘‘Shoot with a Camera instead of a Gun” with an appropriate picture; 
another showed a most inviting bird-house which “Rents for a Song.” Prizes 
are also given for contests in making nesting-boxes, both by the Club and by 
individuals through the Club. Every one of us can do a great deal in the public 
school in our own village to stimulate interest and coéperate with our Field 
Agent, Mrs. Sage. 

The annual election of officers was held, pursuant to our new By-Laws, on 
the first Wednesday in June, and a large meeting was held on June 21 at Mrs. 
E. D. Morgan’s, Wheatly. It was a joint meeting of the Bird Club and of the 
North Country Garden Club, and was an unusually successful one. Dr. Pearson 
gave an illuminating account of a meeting recently called at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, by the Internaticnal Committee for Bird Preservation. Seventeen nations 
were represented, and it is hoped that the League of Nations will find some way 
of sponsoring the work of this organization which is undertaking an infinitely 
difficult piece of international education. 

New green enamel signs are being made and will be issued free, as usual, to 
new sustaining members.—Mrs. E. M. TOWNSEND, President. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—The Club celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
sary in June at its Sanctuary at Putterham Meadows, Brookline. It has a 
membership of over 500 and has continued its walks on Saturday afternoons 
through the year, with three-day trips when possible on holidays, and ‘supper 
walks’ on Tuesdays during the daylight-saving period. Work at the Sanctuary 
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is being faithfully carried on and the birds are responding more and more. 
On April 27, a large audience enjoved a most delightful talk by Dr. Charles 
W. Townsend on Impressions of English Birds,’ and on April 27, Arthur E. 
Wilson spoke to a roomful of Juniors on “The Music and Poetry of Birds.’ 
The Club has contributed to the Franconia Notch Fund and to the Arnold 
Arboretum Endowment Fund.—(Miss) ELizABetH STEVENS, Secretary. 


Burroughs Club of Oneonta (N. Y.).—The Club has maintained its usual 
activities, with regular monthly meetings throughout the year. Rain has 
prevented our field-trips, but much has been done to arouse public interest in 
the conservation of bird-life. Migration was ably treated and books reviewed 
by various members of the Club. A local lumber company inaugurated a bird- 
house contest which resulted in a magnificent window display and the placing 
of 276 bird-boxes. 

One evening was devoted to Audubon and Fuertes, with color plates of 
twelve of Fuertes’ paintings of strange birds of China, India, and tropical 
America. An evening of rare enjoyment was afforded by the reading of original 
poems by Andrew B. Saxton, of this city, whom the Club is proud to claim as 
an honorary member. A poem entitled ‘Where Burroughs Sleeps’ was written 
for the occasion and dedicated to the Club. At a winter meeting in the Woman’s 
Club rooms, Miss Ada K. Smith told of a visit to the home of W. A. Bentley, 
at Jericho, Vt., the only person yet who has successfully photographed snow- 
flakes. The crystals were illustrated by stereopticon slides and were exceedingly 
beautiful. Our play days have consisted of a picnic and a covered-dish luncheon. 
The Oneonta Daily Star generously reports our meetings.—(Miss) MINA 
SHEARER, Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Study Club of Marion (Ohio).—Our Club numbers 
25 members. The last year has been devoted to the earnest study of birds and 
flowers. This year we purchased ten lantern slides of native animals. They 
are loaned, along with others, consisting of birds, flowers, and trees, to the 
Marion public schools. Many of the Club members have individual feeding- 
stations which are kept filled during the cold months.—(Miss) VEpITH BABB, 
Secretary. 


Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Since the accident which deprived us of our 
beloved President, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the Cayuga Bird Club has been 
relatively quiet. One public meeting was held when plans for a Fuertes 
memorial were announced. This will be in the form of a refuge for water-fowl 
at the head of Cayuga Lake where everyone who visits this beautiful spot will 
see the response of wild birds to kindness and will be visibly reminded of one 
who devoted his life to their study and became the greatest bird-artist that ever 
lived. A fence enclosing pond and marshland, a small local museum, and stone 
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pillars with bronze tablets commemorating the life of Louis Fuertes are parts 
of the plan which is now well under way. The Cayuga Bird Club Bird Sanc- 
tuary, within which this refuge lies, will be henceforth known as the Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes Bird Sanctuary and will be appropriately marked. 

The customary Saturday morning bird-walks were held during the last of 
April and May, and were well attended both by members of the Club and by 
the birds.—A. A. ALLEN, President. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Bird Club.—Our activities consist in the maintenance 
of the Cleveland Bird Sanctuary, open meetings for the creating of interest 
in protection of birds, making of bird censuses, hikes, and the like.—C. M. 
FINFROCK, President. 


Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Due to a change of officers, in 
October, the Society made no special attempt to project anything new into 
the program for the year, but there was a sustained effort to ‘carry on’ in the 
spirit of the past. There were six evening lectures from November until June. 
The principal outside speaker was Dr. A. A. Allen, who spoke one afternoon to 
children and that evening gave a lecture illustrated with superb moving 
pictures. 

There were the usual number of field-trips, beginning in March, and to these 
were added two trips of a more social nature—a May Day breakfast out-of- 
doors and a picnic in June in the country. Both of these were made possible 
through the hospitality of two of our very active members, and will always be 
remembered very pleasantly by those who were there. Through our new 
President, J. C. Hambleton, who is Supervisor of Nature Study in the public 
schools, it has been possible to have greater coéperation with the public schools. 
Largely through attractive announcements for the monthly meetings, we 
secured 41 members, making 146 paid memberships for the year.—(Miss) 
MARCELLA L. CRAIN, Secretary. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.).— 
Seven meetings were held during the year, the programs including other phases 
of nature-study as well as the study of birds. The Club is affiliated with three 
organizations doing valuable work in education and conservation.—REV. B. M. 
SMITH, Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—About 300 members 
have been added during the year. We put up bird-houses and feeding-stations 
in Evergreen Cemetery and held six open meetings, at each one of which a 
designated bird was described and studied. The last of March we staged our 
annual three-day exhibition, which drew an attendance of nearly 3,000. Three 
thousand leaflets on bird-protection and -preservation were available for dis- 
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tribution to all those interested. We supplied speakers on Bird Day for all the 
schools that asked our assistance in observing the occasion. 

The Black Duck Fund has not been drawn on the past two years, as the 
winters have been so mild that the thousands of Ducks in the Back Cove have 
found plenty of food without help from the Society.—Mrs. Frank E. Lowe, 
Clerk. 


Dana Natural History Society of Albany (N. Y.).—-The Society holds 
monthly meetings where papers are read by its members. This year these 
included ‘The Sargasso Sea,’ ‘Insect Metal Workers,’ ‘The Baffling Barnacle,’ 
‘Life of the Bering Sea Islands,’ ‘Sources of Water Power in the United States,’ 
“Traces of the Glacial Period in New York State,’ ‘Recently Extinct and Nearly 
Extinct Birds.’ In October, a Natural History Symposium is held and all bring 
contributions. A travel talk on ‘A Trip Through the West’ will be given by one 
of the members. Dr. Charles C. Adams gave an illustrated address on “The 
Allegany School of Natural History.’ In June, at the annual Field Day, Dr. 
Rudolf Ruedeman addressed the members and their friends, and assisted them 
to find fossils in a quarry near Bishop’s Grove, where a basket-lunch was 
enjoyed. In November, we celebrate our sixtieth anniversary with a dinner, 
followed by toasts and speeches. 

We inaugurated two lectures for the school children of Albany, a Bird Day 
Lecture in April and a Flower Lecture in May. Both are given in Chancellor’s 
Hall and are illustrated with lantern slides. This year, William Mansfield 
Dean gave the talk on ‘Spring Flowers’ and Thornton Burgess the Bird Day 
Lecture. After this lecture the Society awarded four prizes of money to the 
children who had written the best essays on the subject ‘The Value of Birds to 
Trees.’ Next year the prizes will be increased to five and of larger denomina- 
tions. The subject for the essay contest will be ‘Personal Observations and 
Experiences I Have Had with Wild Birds.’—(Miss) HELEN A. WInNE, Re- 
cording Secretary. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—We have enjoyed a year of unusual 
interest. The membership has grown and the monthly attendance increased. 
A deeper interest and a greater enthusiasm for bird-study was shown in the 
impromptu talks on individual bird experiences reported at almost every 
meeting during the year. Bird-banding has been taken up by a few members of 
the Society who have traps and they have obtained notable results. 

There were some meetings of especial interest. At one, a talk was given by 
O. L. Cunningham, the Montgomery County Agricultural Agent, on ‘Birds 
and Their Habits,’ with colored slides and bird records, and at an outdoor 
meeting at the home of Mrs. D. C. Rockey, Miss E. Winifred Nutting talked 
on ‘Bird Personality,’ likening the birds to citizens of a community. Her 
impersonations were clever and well given. There was an evening meeting at 
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the home of Mrs. John Lehman. Paul Alspargh’s ‘Bird Imitations’ were un- 
usually good. An outstanding feature of the year’s program was a group of two 
lectures by Dr. Allen of Cornell University: one, ‘Shooting Birds with the 
Camera,’ given for boys and girls in the afternoon at Roosevelt High School, 
and the second, ‘The Home Life of Birds,’ in the evening at the Engineer’s 
Club.—Mrs. W. L. Jorpan, Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Seciety.—From the initial meeting in 
September, when we exchanged our summer’s bird-adventures, until our May 
morning breakfast and Warbler-hike, when 97 species of birds were counted, 
our year was wholesome and progressive. Our monthly meetings were held as 
scheduled; the topics selected proved interesting and helpful. Bird Sanctuaries 
was one subject, and among others, Mrs. Rhoads, of the State Fish and Game 
Department, addressed us, giving valuable information on our state parks and 
game preserves. Another evening we heard an excellent talk on state and 
Federal bird laws. Prof. Homer Dill, of Iowa State University, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on ‘Laysan Island’; Edgar Harlan, Curator of the Museum, 
a talk on ‘John James Audubon,’ also displaying the ‘Elephant Edition’ of 
Audubon’s paintings; Dr. Oberholser, on a flying visit here, gave interesting 
details of the survey being conducted by the Biological Bureau. William L. 
Finley was our outstanding speaker, and his ‘Wild Animal Outposts’ proved 
highly enjoyable. Many hikes and field-trips were held. 

The Christmas Census was well participated in, and gratifying. Six syca- 
more Bluebird-houses, were bought or donated for the Waterworks Sanctuary, 
also sacks of sunflower seed. Junior work was stressed. At a meeting devoted 
to it, Juniors gave talks, told stories, and displayed fine work. A column of 
bird-notes monthly in Midland Schools brought many inquiries. Audubon 
literature was sent to over fifty Iowa teachers. Many of our members attended 
the sessions of the State Conservation and Ornithological Societies in May, at 
Ames and Boone. Our exhibit at the State Fair again elicited favorable com- 
ment and interesting contacts. 

The sum of $100 has been set aside from the treasury as the nucleus of a 
fund for the purchase of worth-while bird literature to be placed in the Public 
Library. The librarian, Mr. Forrest Spaulding, has already bought a complete 
edition of Ridgway’s works, and is codperating whole-heartedly with us. 
Carl Fritz Henning, custodian of Ledges State Park, has donated a copy of the 
first volume of ‘The Iowa Ornithologist,’ a rare and valuable work. A large 
and enthusiastic committee is compiling: (a) A list of rare and extinct birds of 
Iowa; (6) a list of Iowa birds of the present time; (c) a list of Polk County birds. 
Inquiries on the first two have been sent out over the state and many letters 
received. With over a hundred members in good standing, we look forward to a 
still bigger and better year—Mrs. Tont R. WENDELBURG, Secretary. 
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Elgin (Ill.) Audubon Society.—On February 3, we suffered a great loss 
in the death of our President, Benjamin Franklin Berryman. He had been 
President of the Society since 1918, was a devoted student of bird-lore, and was 
tireless in his work for the Audubon Society and for the development of the 
Society’s museum at Lord’s Park. William F. Ziegler, the new President, is 
zealous in his work for the Society and the museum. 

Among the various lectures he has secured for the year’s meetings have 
been an illustrated talk on a Hudson Bay botany trip by W. H. P. Huber; 
‘Nature’s Paradise,’ an address on the beauties of nature in and around Elgin, 
by Fred G. Paulus, Boy Scout leader; a talk on the Field Museum, by Carl 
Groneman, professional artist for that institution. The museum at Lord’s 
Park shows many new improvements and new exhibits. It is open to the public 
every afternoon, with Curator Adkins in charge. The attendance is satis- 
factory, names of many distinguished visitors appearing on the registration 
book.—(Miss) KATHERINE M. McQUEEN, Secretary. 


Englewood (N. J.) Bird Club.—On February 23, Capt. C. W. R. Knight 
presented a lecture on “The Filming of the Golden Eagle’ in the Englewood 
High School under the auspices of the People’s Institute and the Bird Club. 
The lecture was entertaining and instructive and the attendance excellent. A 
display in one of the local shop windows excited much interest; it featured 
Owls and Hawks. Bird-walks were conducted by W. DeWitt Miller on 
Saturday mornings from April 28 to May 19. A contribution of $25 was sent 
to the New Jersey Audubon Society. 

The caterpillar campaign was generously supported, but only 33,000 nests 
were collected, a smaller number than last year, indicating that the work is 
really tending to exterminate the pest.—(Miss) Grace W. Briccs, Secretary. 


Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England.—Additional land has 
been presented to this Federation by Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Bancroft adjoining 
the Bancroft Bird Sanctuary at Cohasset, including a 6-acre pond, which 
now makes the Bancroft Bird Sanctuary about 25 acres. Benjamin D. Hyde 
and family have presented to the Federation about 25 acres in Cohasset, to be 
known as the Hyde Wild Life Reservation, on which there is one of the finest 
stands of hemlock and white pine on the South Shore. The South Shore 
Nature Club, one of the affiliated Clubs of the Federation, has been made 
custodian for this reservation, as in the case of the Bancroft Bird Sanctuary. 

The Federation has purchased 500 acres of land in Hancock, Berkshire 
County, in the Taconic Range, and presented it to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to be known as the Edward Howe Forbush Wild Life Reserva- 
tion. It is one of the largest reservations secured by the Federation, and con- 
tains a beautiful scenic gorge and permanent water-flow. A warden has been 
employed by the Federation at Tern Island, Chatham, to guard the Terns dur- 
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ing their nesting season, at which place Charles B. Floyd was successful in 
banding over 5,000 Common and Roseate Terns this year.—LAURENCE B. 
FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Garden Club of Queens Village (N. Y.).—We have 12 members and hold 
meetings the first Monday of the month at homes of the members. During 
the winter we study plant-life and -culture and have many interesting discus- 
sions. During the summer we visit plant and flower exhibits and the gardens 
of members. Each year we give to the fund for the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

Recently one of our members, Mrs. Ida M. Conklin, was awarded three 
prizes in the “World's” Contest for Gardens. She received the blue ribbon for 
best blooms; and the red ribbons for landscape and lawn. These were the 
prizes awarded for Queens Village-—(Mrs.) G. F. WiLpDER, President. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—The past year, regular bi-weekly evening 
meetings were held during the season, and regular Saturday morning field- 
trips were taken to the nearby ocean beach, inlet, and flatwoods-cypress region 
to the west. The Club was host to the Florida Audubon Society here on March 
2 and 3, on the occasion of the annual meeting of the Society. A considerable 
part of the expense of the annual meeting was underwritten by our Club. 
Daytona Beach now has more sustaining members in the Florida Audubon 
Society than any other city in the state. The Club, by the gift of Miss Marian 
W. Little and her mother, Mrs. Wm. Little, presented to the city of Daytona 
Beach a number of attractive enameled signs which were posted at the en- 
trances to the city, thus advertising the fact that this municipality of some 
30 square miles is a bird sanctuary. 

Mrs. C. D. Holman, of Pittsfield, Mass., as a memorial to her husband, who 
was an enthusiastic member of the local Club, gave $300 to our organizaticn 
to be used in furthering the work of conservation in this region. In the course 
of the year, the Club printed a bulletin entitled ‘Check List of the More Com- 
mon Florida Birds.’ The Club lost this year, through death, one of its charter 
members and its first President, George N. Chamberlin. He was long an official 
of the Florida Audubon Society and was instrumental in interesting the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in the value of Mosquito Inlet as a Federal Bird 
Reservation. At the request of the Association, President Roosevelt, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1928, set this area aside as a reservation. The past year this order has 
been rescinded. Florida has lost an earnest conservationist in the death of Mr. 
Chamberlin. The Club now enters upon its sixth year with every evidence of in- 
creased interest and enlarged membership.—R. J. LONGSTREET, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society.—This year has surely been 
the most interesting of our nine years’ bird-study. We held six regular meet- 
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ings throughout the year. The speakers and their subjects were: W. E. 
Saunders, of the McIlwraith Ornithological Club, on ‘Bird Music’; Clyde L. 
Patch, National Museum, on ‘The Gannets of Bonaventure Island’; Dr. G. O. 
McMillan, Normal School, Hamilton, Ont., on ‘Some Experiences with Birds 
and Bird Photography’; Dr. W. T. MacClement, of Queen’s University, on 
‘Winged Friends and Winged Enemies’; school children, on ‘Essays on Birds’; 
and a General Discussion on ‘What I Have Seen Birds Eat.’ 

Spring migration lists and a Christmas Bird Census were taken as usual, 
which included that shy but tuneful bird, the Mockingbird. The cancellation 
stamp bearing the slogan ‘Protect the Birds and Help the Crops’ was used 
again this spring by the postal authorities on all outgoing mail. Every year 
‘News from Birdland’ is broadcast during the migration season. This keeps 
members and all others interested, in touch with the newest arrivals each week 
and those to look for. In the fall of each year, Audubon Bird Pamphlets are 
distributed among the many public schools and also to some extent in the 
high schools. This year, 187 Junior Bird Clubs were formed, requiring 5,370 
sets of the National Association’s Leaflets. Much credit is due the teachers in 
this work.—J. RoLAND Brown, Secretary. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club.—Our Club had forty-four meetings 
last year, twenty-seven of which were field-trips, when we visited the choicest 
bird-haunts of lower Hartford County. These trips were made on foot, by motor 
or trolley car, or on snow-shoes, as conditions warranted. The February 
holidays gave us occasion for delightful winter picnics in the woods. Two 
afternoons were spent in visiting with our neighboring Bird Clubs in their 
favorite hunting-grounds—in September we visited the New Haven Bird Club 
for shore-birds and the Allen Bird Club of Springfield, Mass. 

The evening meetings gave us opportunity to hear four speakers of note; 
other programs were provided by the Club members and local authorities. 
Two of these meetings were followed by social hours. The Club gave liberal 
support to the Children’s Museum, just being established in our city, furnish- 
ing specimens and pictures, as well as speakers. Members also reported to the 
Biological Survey on Ducks, etc. 

A large part of Hartford County was covered by the May census, and 
about 160 species were found. The Tufted Titmouse, Glossy Ibis, and Mock- 
ingbird were seen by Club members. The White-crowned Sparrow was re- 
ported this year from several localities. All the varieties of Warblers coming 
to this locality were reported.—(Miss) Epirn M. CLark. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Our one activity bringing results 
was the addressing of a petition to the Board of Governors of the California 
Botanic Garden for the creation of a Bird Sanctuary in their domain. By unan- 
imo.is action, this splendid tract, comprising wooded canyons and streams, 
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as well as cultivated gardens, was made a Bird Sanctuary, so that henceforth 
food, water, shelter, and legal protection will be afforded our feathered friends 
in this veritable bird paradise. Outside our parks, California has few Bird 
Sanctuaries, so this step is both an innovation and an education. A civic 
movement in which we are also interested is the proposed creation of state 
parks, which will increase the number of bird-havens. 

Through the generosity of our Chairman of Wild Flowers, our Society was 
recently made a member of the American Green Cross, so we have actively 
joined in the cause of tree-conservation, which is certainly allied to bird- 
protection. Our past-President, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, has inaugurated a cam- 
paign for a state bird, supported by all the state ornithological societies. 
Children are taking an active interest in this campaign, which is decidedly 
educational, and our Society will assist in its financing. Our members took 
part in the Christmas Bird Census, and under the direction of our Publicity 
Chairman, have contributed a column each month to the Clubwoman, an official 
organ of the federated clubs of this district. 

We have held nine program meetings and the same number of field-days, 
all with a large and enthusiastic attendance. The most enjoyable were, a 
picnic at the beautiful canyon home of our Vice-President, Mrs. Leon Griswold, 
and our last meeting at the California Botanic Garden.—Mrs. EstEe.1E D. 
DykE, Corresponding Secretary. 


Lucy Mackenzie Humane Society of Woodstock (Vt.).—This Society was 
incorporated in May, 1915, and endowed with a fund of $10,000 by Frank S. 
Mackenzie, of Woodstock, in memory of his wife, who was interested in animals 
and their welfare all her life. The work of the Society is handled by various 
committees, and we have an Agent, H. B. Chapman, who does a great deal of 
work in the schools of Woodstock and vicinity, in addition to the work usually 
expected of an Agent. A Literature Committee sees that suitable and interest- 
ing literature, good books on birds and animals, and humane calendars are 
placed in the schools of this section of Vermont. 

We contribute to the Vermont State Aid Society which looks after the 
neglected children of the state, also to the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, and have membership in the 
American Humane Association. The officers of the Society assist a Junior 
Society of young girls with their regular meetings. We have a Bird Committee 
and a rescue department where strays and injured small animals are brought 
for care. A fund for relief of animals in this section was given our Agent by 
the Red Star and used in sections devastated by the flood of last November.— 
(Miss) ALINE J. Boyce, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—The past year, in addition to the winter 
feeding of the birds and the necessary preparations for our spring reception 
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to them, we turned our limited income to good account in aligning the paths 
which extend for over a mile in the first section of the Sanctuary. These were 
cut back to the original lines designated by the landscape architect and now, 
after the summer’s growth of ferns and flowers, constitute a network of beauty, 
leading to the various food-stations, memorial fountains, and to the famous 
outdoor theatre, where many plays have been produced. The Bird Museum 
has been newly painted and will be further beautified later on by the addition 
of a swinging sign, the generous gift of Maxfield Parrish, one of our benefactors. 

Our unique celebration of Bird Sunday was scheduled to take place, as 
usual, in the outdoor theatre this summer, but unfavorable weather conditicns 
necessitated holding the services in the Congregational Church adjacent to 
the Sanctuary. The program included vocal and instrumental music by 
artists in our summer colony. It was addressed by Rev. William V. Berg, of 
Port Jervis, N. Y., and by our president, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, who made a 
stirring appeal for the continued support of the purposes and ideals of the 
Bird Sanctuary. 

Study along nature lines is encouraged among the younger children of the 
community when, under the guidance of an older person, walks through the 
woods are taken, and visits to the Museum are made. Our Ernest Harold 
Baynes Memorial Fund, to endow the Sanctuary at Meriden which was 
founded by him, has had several important gifts, among them a substantial 
one of $500 from Miss Caroline Fox, of Hillsboro, N. H., who feels that the 
plan for her own beautiful sanctuary was consummated here in conference 
with our revered founder. We earnestly hope the public response to our appeal, 
which we here again make, will be generous and enable us to place the sanctuary 
in a financial position where its maintenance may be assured for all time.— 
(Miss) ANNIE H. DuNcAN, General Manager. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—Our Society was organized in 
January, 1915, and has been affiliated with the National Association of 
Audubon Societies since that date. We have a collection of mounted native 
birds, bird-skins, and bird-eggs, numbering more than 300 specimens, which is 
located in one of the Minneapolis Branch Libraries. 

We hold meetings once a month, except during the summer months, having 
part of the meetings in the evening. Speakers are obtained from our member- 
ship and the University of Minnesota. We also had state officers from the 
Game and Forestry Department. 

We have eight life members; one, Mr. W. L. Wolford, is our President 
for 1928 and a donor of many specimens in the museum. We have three 
‘migratory walks’ a week in the spring and a general Field Day in May. Ona 
May 18, 1928, there were 106 species observed within the city limits. About 
half of our membership subscribe for Brrp-LorE.—(Mrs.) Eva N. Davis, 
Secretary. 
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Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club.—The Club has held its monthly meetings 
as usual during the past year, at the homes of members. After the business 
session, the members respond to roll-call by reporting on the birds seen since 
the previous meeting and on any other interesting items. Then follows a 
program and refreshments. The programs this year have been unusually 
interesting, different members discussing birds of other countries, the in- 
formation being obtained from books and in some cases from personal 
observation. 

Plans have been started for the establishment of a Bird Sanctuary, a program 
which will require several years to complete. The Club continues to place its 
copies of Brrp-LorE and The Condor in the circulating department of the city 
library where the public may have access to them.—(Miss) CAROLINE WELLS, 
Secretary. 


Nature Club of Princeton (N. J.).—The Club has held meetings to hear 
prominent speakers on nature subjects during the past year. These were 
inaugurated several years ago and are now a feature of the Club’s program. 
The work of the several committees has gone on without interruption; these 
include bird, animal life, tree, flower and garden, and other sections. Particular 
emphasis has been laid on the meetings and on the educational work which the 
Club has been able to carry on. As a university town, with lecturers without 
end from college opening until commencement, Princeton is surfeited with 
lectures, but the Nature Club has been able to get quite good audiences for 
its speakers. William Finley and Howard Cleaves drew the best crowds, and 
in both cases McCosh Hall 10, was well filled. Dr. Henry van Dyke, speaking 
under the auspices of the Princeton Audubon Campaign Committee, also had 
a large audience. Dr. van Dyke is a Princetonian, and his appeal for bird- 
protection was heard with interest; he also read some of his delightful nature 
poems. Mr. B. S. Bowdish also spoke to the Princeton nature-lovers. 

Educational work is centering at the Public Library, where Miss Agnes 
Miller, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Nature Club, and an indefatigable 
worker on behalf of the Club and its activities, is librarian. In coéperation with 
Prof. Walter M. Rankin, Professor Emeritus of Biology in Princeton Univer- 
sity, and an officer of the Club, interesting talks have been arranged and a 
program adopted which aims at coéperation with the schools of the community. 
The Club is fortunate in having on its Executive Committee Miss Dorothy M. 
Compton, Director of Nature Study of the Princeton Public School System, 
and a member of the Cornell Summer School faculty. 

The Club published, last fall, a folder outlining its activities. This took 
up the work of lectures, library and education, birds, gardens, trees, school 
work, summer work. It has proved valuable in informing Princetonians 
and others of the Club of its manifold activities——W. NORMAN PITTENGER, 
Secretary. 
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Nature Study Club of Corsicana (Texas).—Our bird-bander, assisted by 
members of the Club, banded more than roo birds and was first on honor roll 
and complimented on the work by the Biological Survey. We had a conserva- 
tion-of-birds window in a drug-store during the National Education week, and 
kept a chart of birds’ nests and pictures of the birds in the Public Library. 
We provided Bird Cards for primary grades in public schools, and kept food 
and water out in winter months. One member kept nature calendars noting 
days of migration of birds, went on bird-walks in May, and noted and identified 
twenty-five kinds of birds. We sent Brrp-Lore to the state orphans’ homes.— 
Mrs. JAcK Hazar, Corresponding Secretary. 


Neighborhood Nature Club of Westport (Conn.).—We have had a very 
active year, holding our meetings on the first Friday of each month with an 
average attendance of sixteen. 

Land has been given the Club by Dr. H. W. Northrup, of New York, asa 
memorial to our late President, Miss Laura Chapman, who passed on a year 
ago. It is called ‘The Laura Chapman Memorial.’ The Club is planning to 
have a bird-bath and to plant trees and shrubbery. It hopes sometime to be 
able to erect a small building on the grounds for the use of the Club. 

We have had cake and plant sales and are having much success in raising 
money to defray expenses.—(Miss) NELLIE M. Taytor, Secretary. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—The season of 1927-28 has been a more 
active and prosperous one than those of earlier periods. We number 175 
members at the present time. 

Meetings are held twice monthly, from October to June, inclusive. Lectures 
by prominent speakers, recreational gatherings, hikes, an occasional social party, 
and interesting business meetings form part of the Club’s work. Contributing 
happiness through gifts of a bird-bath and bird-houses to different schools, and 
distributing a large amount of bird-seed have also been factors in the Club’s 
activities. At every function we endeavor to stress the work of the Club, and 
each member is urged to do likewise, whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

Our speakers have done much toward stimulating interest in bird-life; the 
lantern slides and nests and eggs shown have helped materially in keeping up 
the enthusiasm so necessary for this great work. New members generally come 
in after these inspiring talks. The hikes to important points and the knowledge 
gained from the talks given by members on the different birds noticed have also 
done their part in keeping up interest in the Club work. It is only by keeping 
this interest active that this wonderful humanitarian work can go successfully on. 

It is hoped that all members will do what they can to enlarge their Club’s 
membership list, broadcast the call to ‘Save the Birds’, and make all efforts in 
their power to make this great work of more effect and benefit as the years 
go by.—Mrs. James P. CLEMENTS, Secretary. 
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New York Bird and Tree Club.—The annual meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Edison, where members were greeted by bird- 
songs as imitated by Edward Avis, and where our President, Dr. Fisher, 
was the speaker of the afternoon, giving an illustrated account of his ‘Camping 
Among the Indians with Ernest Thompson Seton.’ 

The November meeting was addressed by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, who 
spoke of his recent trip to Alaska, with special reference to the status of the 
Bald Eagle, and in December there was held, in the American Museum of 
Natural History, a ‘Social Meeting of Good Cheer,’ with readings and observa- 
tions by members, the Club later joining the reception in honor of the new 
group of birds of the Panama Canal. Meetings of January and February, 
held also in the Museum, were, first, a joint meeting with the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, and, second, an indoor field-trip through the Museum, 
under the able guidance of our President, Dr. Fisher. 

The spring brought three outing meetings, the first being in April when 
members inspected the Boyce-Thompson Institute of Plant Research at 
Yonkers, the Untermeyer gardens nearby, and the Amawalk Tree Nursery. 
In May there was a trip to the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, where 
the Club was greeted by Dr. and Mrs. Swope, our hosts on behalf of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, and where the Club has planted 
two trees. With the third and last of the spring outings, which took place at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden at its most beautiful season, came to a close 
a year of inspiring contacts and felicitous codperation with organizations of 
allied interests ROSALIE WARNER JONES, Recording Secretary. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Programs of especial interest char- 
acterized the monthly evening meetings of the Pasadena Audubon Society the 
past year, beginning with a social get-together meeting in September, with 
reports from members of bird observations during summer travels, and con- 
tinuing through May, excluding December. In June, a picnic and visit to a 
private aviary closed the year’s activities. 

To arouse interest in Junior Audubon work and enlist children and school 
teachers, a Junior Audubon Chairman was appointed, and, in November, the 
State Secretary, Miss Helen S. Pratt, gave an optimistic report of this work in 
the state. The Boy Scouts were especially invited to this meeting. 

Other programs included ‘The Resourcefulness and Intelligence of the 
California Indians’ in making use of the wild life about them for food, shelter, 
clothing, and handiwork, vividly described by Roland Case Ross; ‘The In- 
stincts of Birds,’ by Dr. Loye Holmes Miller, as illustrated by his experiences 
in raising a pair of young Linnets. New Zealand birds were described by one 
of our members, and those of Turkey and Australia by visitors from those 
lands. Observations of ‘Bird Life and Flight’ by Emest McGaffey, poet and 
nature-lover, was much enjoyed. 
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A motion picture, taken by S. Prentiss Baldwin, proved illuminating in 
showing the methods used in catching and handling birds when banding, and 
also enemies that must be guarded against. 

A week preceding each meeting the Executive Board met to discuss and 
transact business, reporting to the monthly meeting matters of importance 
but saving much time in the open meetings by disposing of lesser affairs. 
(Miss) Errre R. Gaytor, Recording Secretary. 


Provancher Society of Natural History of Canada.—The Society has en- 
tered upon its tenth consecutive year. Continuing its efforts in the develop- 
ment of the knowledge of natural history among our people, it has preached 
the construction and installation of bird-houses. A competition was organized 
at Beaumont, and 72 fine bird-houses, containing from 6 to 32 rooms, were 
constructed by clever school boys. Directed by our President, the Board of 
Directors established a day, Fete des Oiseaux, which will be observed yearly 
in the second week of May, in every school of the Quebec district. At our 
request, the Ladies’ Farmer’s Congress adopted a resolution to the effect that 
each Club should apply to the municipal council of its parish for the passing 
of measures tending to encourage the erection of bird-houses. 

May 29, the Board of Directors inspected our two colonies of American 
Eider Ducks on our Razades reservation. M. Napier Smith, naturalist, Presi- 
dent of the Province of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds, came down 
with us. The protection of Eider Ducks in this region, undertaken eight years 
ago by our Society, is a great success. From less than 100 in 1918, 1919, and 
1920, the number of nests is now between 600 and 700. Two guardians, paid 
by our Society, are on duty every year during the hatching season. Mr. Smith 
did not hesitate to tell us that he had never seen, in the whole of North America, 
such a great number of birds of the same kind, assembled to hatch on such a 
small stretch of land. The two islands are 12 acres in extent. A most interesting 
moving-picture lecture, by William L. Finley, was given in March, in one of 
the largest halls, the Chateau Frontenac Ballroom, and before a very en- 
thusiastic audience. At our request, the Provincial Government prohibited 
the sale of the meat of deer and moose for a period of three years, from February 
1, 1928.—Louts B. Lavorr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Province of Quebec (Can.) Society for the Protection of Birds.— 
The period under review covers about one and a half years because of the 
change of the Society’s year, which now starts October 1 instead of January 1. 
We held monthly meetings, commencing in October and ending in May. 
Addresses were given by competent speakers, followed by questions and dis- 
cussion of other affairs of the Society. Two lecturers of national fame have 
appeared before the Society, namely, Edward Avis and William L. Finley. 
The efforts of both were well received, and the results of their visits were very 
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beneficial to the Society. We maintained a Lecture Bureau and sent out speakers 
to schools, churches, and other organizations during the year. Most of our 
work has been through this channel. 

A connection has been worked up with the Boy Scouts in this section 
resulting in satisfaction to both the Scouts and the Society. One Scout was 
awarded the Bird Warden Badge of the Scouts upon the recommendation of 
this Society. Bird-house building has been facilitated by the issue of a large 
number of leaflets giving dimensions and cuts of suitable bird-houses. The 
Society has also interested itself, together with the Game Protection Society, 
in discouraging and hindering illegal hunting —W. S. Hart, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society.—Our Society held, as in previous 
years, monthly meetings at the homes of members. The programs varied but 
had this in common—a roll-call was kept of birds observed during the month. 
In the spring this was elaborated into a daily record of birds seen in and near 
the village. A Christmas Census and several spring bird-trips were taken. 

To stimulate bird-interest in the community, talks were given in several 
schools and a lecture by Claude W. Leister, of Cornell University, was arranged 
at a time when children as well as their elders could attend. The admission 
charged paid all expenses as well as raising a fair sum for the State Audubon 
Society drive. The miniature habitat model, illustrating ‘Where to Look for 
our Winter Birds,’ which was described in Brrp-LorE for March-April, proved 
very popular, and after being displayed in the village Library was borrowed 
by the nature-study director for use in the schools.—(Mrs.) CAROLINE A. 
DunuaM, Secretary. 


Rockford (Ill.) Nature Study Society.—The Society held twelve meetings 
during the year, all of which proved interesting and beneficial. We presented 
bird-charts to ‘Illinois Cottage,’ situated in Rockford, Ill. This is a home for 
children who are physically unfit to attend the public schools. Several articles 
on the conservation of wild flowers were written by members of the Society 
and published in daily papers of Rockford. Other articles, on the conservation 
of conifers at the holiday season, were also published. The Bird Committee 
reported having seen 199 different species of birds, including the Starling and 
the Florida Gallinule which are rare in this section. The Wild Flower Com- 
mittee made an extensive study of wild flowers blooming during the summer 
months; 150 varieties were identified in the vicinity—(Miss) Frances Dos- 
SON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—The annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Club, on December 17, 1927, at Forest Park Hotel, was an interesting and 
successful one. 
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The Executive Committee does most of the active work of the Club, with 
the exception of the work of our Associate Memberships in schools, the latter 
being educational, including the feeding of birds in winter, in children’s clubs 
under the care of teachers. 

An outstanding effort of the year was the making of several bird-feeding 
stations by one of our members, with the codperation of one of the manual 
training schools, and the placing of them, with the aid of the City Park Com- 
missioner, in Forest Park, and keeping them supplied with food. Some bird 
Christmas Tree work was done by schools, food being supplied by our Club. 
We purchased four Audubon Charts for use at the Night and Day Camp 
for Tubercular Children in St. Louis, and gave to each school Associate Member- 
ship, a subscription to Missouri Fish and Game News, a copy of ‘Fifty Common 
Birds’ (U. S. Government) and the Bird Treaty. 

We had the usual Saturday-morning bird-walks in April in Forest Park and 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens, and the annual trip to Créve Coeur Lake on 
May 5. Thirty-five different species of birds were identified in the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, although weather conditions were unfavorable on the first 
three Saturdays. Weather was nearly perfect for the work on May 5, at Créve 
Coeur, and 67 species were identified —Mnrs. A. F. SAtTERTHWAIT, Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


Santa Clara County Audubon Society (Calif.).—Dr. Charles Piper Smith 
has given unreservedly of his time and effort to the work. The monthly 
field-trips under his leadership were most instructive, and his conscientious, 
painstaking efforts to give the Society accurate ornithological information in 
a delightful way was greatly appreciated by bird-lovers. Other members of 
the Society have been called upon to give talks to schools and other groups 
interested in nature-study. 

The most outstanding achievement of the year was the Society’s work in 
securing the promise of a large tract of marshland as a refuge for shore-birds, 
and particularly for the California Clapper Rail which is nearing extinction 
under the present regime. This project has been made possible by the public- 
spirited citizens of Palo Alto, Calif. At the request of the Society, the City 
Council agreed to set aside several hundred acres of marshland owned by the 
city as a bird-refuge. Owing to some technicalities of the law, the matter has 
been delayed for a time but, with the codperation of the State Fish and Game 
Commission, the plans should be completed within a reasonable time.—(Miss) 
FLORENCE Morrow, Secretary. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird and Nature Club.—We held nine monthly meet- 
ings during the year. Our outstanding event was a most delightful and il- 
luminating lecture by Charles C. Gorst, in November. Despite the rain, a 
large audience assembled to hear him. Two other lectures given by Club 
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members should be mentioned: ‘Forestry in Europe,’ by Robert L. James, 
and ‘A Recent Trip to the Rocky Mountains’ by Dr. G. Scott Towne, which 
was illustrated with slides. Both of these interesting lectures were personal 
experiences. 

Other subjects of the year by Club members were, ‘Plant-traps and 
Decoys,’ ‘What We Get out of a Garden,’ ‘Flowers in Their Native Heath,’ 
‘Organisms of Earth,’ ‘Air and Sea,’ ‘The Preservation of our Forests,’ and 
‘Reforestation of Both Our State and Private Lands.’ The better care of our 
local trees has received our special attention, Robert L. James being appointed 
City Forester.—(Miss) CarotinE C. WALBRIDGE, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—This organization passed its thirteenth birth- 
day in March, 1928. Since its organization, 73 Boy Scouts and 44 Girl Scouts 
of Scranton have passed the test and received their Merit Badge in bird- 
study. During the past year the Club was represented at the following annual 
meetings: National Association of Audubon Societies, in New York City; 
American Ornithologists’ Union, in Washington, D. C.; American Game 
Protective Association, in New York City; and the Conservation Council of 
Pennsylvania, in Williamsport. 

The following activities were carried on with enthusiasm: Winter-feeding, 
Christmas Tree celebration, Christmas Census, annual census beginning New 
Year’s Day, midwinter study class, early morning walks during the migration. 
Quarterly letters have been sent to the members by the President to keep them 
in closer touch; many articles were written for the Press and Girl Scout paper; 
while talks have been given to conservation groups, Scout troops, and women’s 
clubs by officers and directors. Merit Badge examinations have been given 
whenever the Scouts are prepared. Last year’s annual census (combined 
effort) reached 150; this year, to date, we have 146, with three and one half 
months to go. 

During January and February, the midwinter study class met each Saturday 
for five weeks with ‘Water-birds’ as a topic. Four orders, about twenty genera, 
and forty species were discussed. This class was preceded by a most interesting 
illustrated lecture by Dr. George M. Sutton, Chief of the Bureau of Research 
and Information, Pennsylvania State Game Commission. It was followed 
by weekly field-trips during March. From Arbor Day to Memorial Day, four 
early morning walks (6.30 A.M.) of an hour and a half each were taken weekly 
under expert leadership. The annual meeting was held in June at historic 
‘Swiftwater Inn’ in the Pocono Mountains, where a goodly number who 
remained over night were up and out again at 4.30 A.M. for the final walk of 
the season.—Mrs. Francis H. Corrin, President. 


Seattle (Wash.) Audubon Society.—A marked increase in membership 
and a larger attendance on all field-trips and at every evening meeting during 
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the past year are encouraging signs of an ever-widening interest in wild-bird 
protection. In our Society we found it profitable to have fewer and better 
attended meetings. We have changed from ten monthly meetings during the 
year to one meeting each quarter. Exclusive of the Christmas Bird Census 
trip, we have taken nineteen walks and listed 81 different species of birds. 
Field-trips have been taken over a more extended area, one of the richest being 
the water-trip to Victoria, B. C. The European Skylark, which is an established 
resident, is one of the main objectives in this excursion. 

Bird literature has been distributed to various country schools and to Boy 
Scout and Camp Fire groups. Illustrated lectures have been delivered before 
clubs, and for classes in both the Seattle and country schools. Numerous 
answers to queries over the phone and various newspaper notices have been 
the means of spreading much information about wild-bird life. The Society 
hopes for the codperation of the Seattle Park Board in the establishment of a 
Bird Sanctuary on Foster’s Island, on the shore of Lake Washington. It is the 
last possible chance for a sanctuary within the limits of the city of Seattle, and 
offers a fine refuge for both aquatic and arboreal species. 

It is not often that a Society so far removed from National headquarters 
has the opportunity of meeting the National President, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
yet Seattle has had that pleasure two years in succession. This year, in late 
August, as guests of the Convention of the Western Association of Game 
Commissioners, we listened to a delightful lecture by Dr. Pearson, illustrated 
with colored slides showing both scenes and bird-life of places recently visited 
by him. His preface to the main subject of the evening will long be remembered 
as a wonderfully convincing and highly entertaining dissertation on ‘Cats 
versus Birds.’ More power to Dr. Pearson!—(Mrs.) C. NoRMAN Compton, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.— Local papers, from November to April, 
printed many items concerning the bird visitors and happenings at more than 
50 feeding-stations maintained by our members. This did a great deal to 
arouse interest in birds, enlist new members, and spread the gospel of wild-life 
conservation beyond the boundaries of our two cities. Besides four outings in 
June, July, August, and September, our regular meetings, on the first Monday 
of every month, have included: Two travel-talk nights; our annual guest 
night; a fine illustrated lecture by L. F. Talbot, President of the Brookline 
Bird Club; a ‘vacation experience’ meeting; Thorncrag night, devoted to our 
Sanctuary; and ‘Bird and Garden Night,’ a new feature of this year’s program, 
and a very successful affair held at the Lewiston Public Library through the 
courtesy of Miss Anna L. Barr, Librarian, and a member of the Club. Bird 
and flower pictures, charts, migration lists, and a collection of mounted ferns 
were hung on the walls while the tables in the Children’s Room held bird- 
houses, feeding-trays, nests, mounted birds, bird and garden books, and the 
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like. Dealers in garden supplies loaned garden furniture and bird-baths. 
Members were on duty to explain the exhibits. 

Thirteen bird-walks, open to the public, were taken, each with a gratifying 
attendance. The daily arrival of the migrating birds was published in local 
papers. Several of our members responded to requests for talks on birds before 
schools, clubs, and other organizations. Three members took the course in 
ornithology offered by Dr. Hausman at Bates Summer School. Bird and Arbor 
Day brought out a crowd. Every school represented in our membership con- 
tributed a number for the program, either group or individual. 

Our membership now exceeds 300.—(Mrs.) C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—We have held monthly walks, usually 
attended by about 25 people, often more in good weather. ‘The winter feeding- 
stations, preferably in private grounds, continue to be a feature of our activi- 
ties; the coming winter will be the fifteenth repetition of this work started by 
Howard H. Cleaves and the late Capt. F. D. Murphy. Through the generosity 
of Charles P. Benedict, several birds, found dead, have been mounted and 
added to the collection in the Staten Island Museum, which is used by the Club 
members and high school students. Carol Stryker, our Field Secretary, has 
given several illustrated lectures to such students and others, besides con- 
ducting tests for Boy Scouts and Woodcrafters. 

The annual meeting, held May 23, showed gifts from Mrs. L. A. Dreyfus 
and Mrs. Emanuel Levi. Hospitality was extended by Mrs. Seery, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs. Rydstrom, and Mr. Davis, and ended with a lecture, illustrated 
by lantern slides and moving pictures, by Howard H. Cleaves, on ‘Cruising 
the Canadian Labrador.’ Mr. Cleaves presented a vivid picture, not only of 
the bird-life, but also of the natural history of the northern shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The examples of jam made from ‘baked-apple’ berries were 
an exceptional feature of the lecture. The Club has 223 members.—CHARLES 
W. LENG, Secretary. 


Ulster (Pa.) Nature Club.—We are able to report the appearance of a 
flock of 12 Evening Grosbeaks during the past winter. Chickadees have nested 
nearby, and Bald Eagles and Nighthawks have been seen more frequently 
than ever before. Our President, Mrs. F. E. Mather, while on a motor trip to 
the Pacific Coast and return, was able to observe many of the western birds. 
Another member of our Club, Mrs. Gillette, leader of the Girl Scouts in this 
locality, spent a fortnight in Camp Brule, Elk Lake, Sullivan County, as nature 
instructor of the Girl Scout camp, thus instituting a greater interest in natute- 
study among the Scouts. 

We still maintain an interest in our Bird Sanctuary and have been doing our 
usual amount of planting trees, shrubs, and plants therein—(Miss) MARTHA 
A. McMorran, Secretary. 
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Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—The past year, at the regular indoor 
monthly meetings, a systematic study was made of the gallinaceous birds, 
Doves and Pigeons, and a part of the Raptores. Bird-observations were 
reported informally at each session. The Bird Club codperated with the Izaak 
Walton League toward the placing of signs for bird-protection and in a bird- 
house building contest by the Boy Scout troops of Terre Haute. 

Walks with school children for bird-observation were numerous. An in- 
creased number of Boy Scouts took the examination for Merit Badge in Bird 
Study.—(Miss) Saran J. Exrior, Secretary. 


Watkins Glen (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The year ending June, 1928, is be- 
lieved by the members of our Club to have been the most successful in its 
history. The membership has steadily increased and at present numbers 70. 
We have held ten meetings during the year, including four picnic dinners. 
There were several field-walks taken during May and June, mostly around the 
State Park which is an excellent place for bird-study. 

In May, Prof. A. A. Allen gave an illustrated lecture on the ‘Home Life of 
Birds,’ followed by two reels of motion pictures of birds of the Finger Lakes 
Region. This lecture was open to the public and attracted a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The following morning, Prof. Allen took the Club to a nearby 
marsh for a study of marsh-birds. We also had another early breakfast and 
walk during May. In addition to the study of birds, two meetings of the year 
were devoted to the study of wild flowers. The Club has a collection of bird- 
nests to which new ones are added every year, and the study of these comprises 
the program at one meeting each year. One member boasts a Cardinal at her 
feeding-station during the entire winter, which is very unusual for this climate. 
Another reports a flock of Evening Grosbeaks, also very rare in this section.— 
(Mrs.) Carrie L. Butron, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—We continue to hold bi-weekly 
meetings of a high order from November to June. It has been our 
special aim, the past year, to instil a vital interest in birds in the children of 
the fifth and sixth grades of the public schools. They have prepared bird 
booklets which were the outcome of work outlined by a committee from the 
Club. Each grade competing received prizes, mostly bird books. The winners 
met with the Club and received the prizes, and the booklets were exhibited. 
Meetings of unusual interest were those in which Charles Pennock spoke on 
‘Birds of Prey’ and ‘The Winter Visitants in this Region.’ Dr. John W. 
Harshberger gave an account of South American birds as he found them while 
cruising in that region during the summer of 1927. 

The Club continues to extend the range of the field-trips. Several pieces 
of very profitable observation have been made on the New Jersey coast and 
along the Delaware River. Knowledge of the shore-birds and their habits has 
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thus been increased. There have been union meetings with the Scientific Club 
of the Teachers’ College. A protest was made to the State Game Commission- 
ers against the shooting of so many harmless birds which have been placed on 
the hunter’s license. The Daily Local News continues to report the proceedings 
of the meetings and the town manifests much interest in the reports. The year 
has meant much progress to the Club members.—(Miss) Lrt1AN W. PIERCE, 
Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—We have continued to hold monthly meetings 
during the year and some have been very successful. At the opening meeting 
in the autumn, Dr. George M. Sutton gave a very fine illustrated lecture on 
‘The Value of Pennsylvania Birds.’ Guy C. Caldwell’s lecture on ‘Wild Life 
in a Rocky Mountain Camp’ was also delightful, and his whistling imitations 
of the songs and calls of birds were very good. 

Miss Margaret Bodine again showed us her wonderful moving pictures of 
Hummingbirds, Finches, chipmunks, and other wild creatures that she had 
tamed to feed from her hand at her camp in Maine. With home talent we also 
had successful evenings. The Abington High School Nature Club had charge 
of one meeting, and after presenting several topics proceeded with a quiz to 
discover how much the audience had learned. 

Herbert Mills, our representative to the dedication ceremonies of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Bird Fountain at Oyster Bay, gave an interesting report of this 
and showed excellent moving pictures that he had taken that day in the 
Sanctuary. 

Girl Scouts entertained us one evening. Bird reports and experiences were 
called for at almost all the meetings. Several bird-walks were conducted by 
E. H. Parry. Two trips were made to ‘Briar Bush,’ the home of our President, 
Mrs. Florence Griscom, where an interesting list of birds is always found. Here, 
at a picnic supper at twilight, we delighted in a concert by a full chorus of male 
voices, with solos by Cardinal, Woodthrush, Chewink, Meadowlark, and 
others. 

Our membership is considerably over 200, and is increasing in spite of having 
raised the adult dues to $1. We have a beautiful meeting-place, the new ‘All 
Hallows Parish and Community House,’ and our prospects for the future 
seem bright.—(Miss) EstHer HEacock, Corresponding Secretary. 
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JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


October 25, 1928. 


Tue Avupit COMMITTEE, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Having audited the books, accounts and records of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., for the fiscal year ended October 19, 
1928, we present herewith the following Exhibits and Schedules: 


Exuisit A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 19, 1928. 
Exuisit B—GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT. 
Exuispit C—Supp_Ly DEPARTMENT. 
SCHEDULE 1—INVESTMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 2—GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuND. 
SCHEDULE 3—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922. 
SCHEDULE 4—INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 5—EGRET PROTECTION FuND. 
SCHEDULE 6—CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND. 
SCHEDULE 7—BUILDING FunNbD. 
SCHEDULE 8—Paut J. Rarney Funp. 
SCHEDULE 9—Paut J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FuND. 
SCHEDULE 10—ROOSEVELT SANCTBUARY FUND. 
SCHEDULE 11—GAME REFUGE BILL Funp. 
SCHEDULE 12—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
All cash disbursements were verified in detail and were substantiated by 
canceled endorsed checks or approved vouchers. 
The balances of the various funds were confirmed to us by letter from the 
depository banks. 
Accompanied by Dr. Frederic A. Lucas and Mr. Samuel T. Carter, a visit 
was made to the safe deposit vault and all securities were examined. 
Submitting the foregoing, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY. 
Certified Public Accountants 


Report of the Treasurer 


National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated 
Balance Sheet as at Close of Business October 19, 1928 


Exhibit A ASSETS 


Cash om and and te Basis CGCROGe £8). o 5 on ok occ dan boss cd acacdeccendes 


Investments— 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Domestic Corporation Bonds. . . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Foreign Government Obligations 


Total Investments (Schedule 1)... . 
Furniture and Office Equipment— 
0 See ner 
International Bird Protection Fund 
Paul J. Rainey Fund. . 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund. . 


Poats and Gasoline Engines 
Realty: 
Purchased— 
Bird Island—Orange Lake, Fla 
Buzzard Island, S. C 


De-nated- 


Paul J. Rainey Tract, Louisiana .............. 


Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y 


Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary. . . 
Inventory— 
Color Process Plates (Nominal Value) 
Audubon Bird Cards. . . 


Prepaid Interest on Investments 


. .$930,600 00 
- 149,076 75 
1,038 76 

. 56,372 50 


$4,046 85 
175 42 
745 43 
170 00 


Paul J. Rainey Fund.......... 


$550 20 


. .$10,210 00 


5,000 00 


15,210 00 


$1,239,156 76 
—_——SSS—=—===s3 


$57,940 44 


1,137,088 o1 


5,137 7° 
6,365 78 


15,760 20 
10,000 00 


6,551 5° 
313 13 
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LIABILITIES 


Endowment Funds— 


General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2)..................... $698,004 86 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund. .............ccsccccsvesesees 9737 JO 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund... ..............---+eseee+e++2% 25,000 00 
Permanent Fund 1922 (Schedule 3).........................+ 201,794 30 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund.................. . 1,070 00 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund...... es ..  §,138 20 


Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule eo. bcesesesvecce« SOOO OO 
——— $1,098,745 06 
Special Funds— 


International Bird Protection Fund (Schedule 4).............. $7,000 92 
Egret Protection Fund (Schedule 5).................seeee0+: 411 82 
Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6).................... 9,839 78 
Building Fund (Schedule 7)... ..........ccccccccccccccccess 58,087 87 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8)........................... 19,288 45 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 1o)..................045 383 16 
Game Refuge Bill Fund (Schedule 11)....................... 189 70 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund.....................+2seeeee++2+4 10,000 00 
—————_ 105,201 70 
Is. o's. 9. b.n 009 06 dn. 14 toinaeshbeloesieerds 15,000 00 
Capital Surplus— 
Arising from donations of realty. . . Pere ee ree 15,210 00 
Surplus: 
Balance October 19, 1927 . 2s $5,000 CO 
Add: Profit for the year ended October 19, —" (General Oper- 
ations) (Exhibit B).. SE PEE PE re ee ee ae 
$11,959 49 
Less: Transfer to Reserve for Contingencies......... $5,000 00 
Transfer to General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2). 1,959 49 
—ee 6G a 


IE BE DD i iia chic ie rece senasindniendcedeiaes 5,000 00 


$1,239,156 76 
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GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT 


Contribution—National Conference on Outdoor Rec- : 
reation. <a 

Contsibution— Game lew Suleocement. . 

Drawings. . 

Electros, Half- Tenea, Prints ‘end Megetive es. 

Field Agents’ Salaries and ere: 

Game Protection. 

Library. . i a om ecains Ream 

Printing—Office and F ield Agents’. . 


. -$39,605 00 


Exhibit B 
Income: 
Members’ Dues... .. 
Contributions. ; Sata vocisaues is 
Income from Investments. Sittin octets wea eaaiae ae eb naemoeeie saree 
PID 505s nace nde ceo endat aaah eDedisanaxeaseneeeas 
Expenses: 
Warden’s Services and Reservations— 
Salaries. A aTels A OLGE Wether aE 
Educational Effort— 
Administrative Expenses..............0200e0000+0+-$13,702 58 
Brrp-Lore.. = Sere rT ma |. 
Brrp-Lore, Extra — ‘Annual Report. . Le FT 
Colored Plates fe MemwEeem............00..0.00.+- 713 83 
Campaigning against Bird Bounties. . 120 00 
Contribution—Investigating Grouse Dineen... 200 00 


General Expenses— 

I BD 5 psc ks cirscenesnsinacansics ae 
Annual Meeting Expense 615 60 
Aree 300 00 
Electric Light....... 183 75 
Envelopes and Supplies. .. Oe ee 
eT eee 181 86 
Legal Services. ....... 868 08 
Multigraphing...... EE ne 40 70 
Office Assistants... . cobb as Caan ated eeewnans: Me 
NN SINS Shien wane cco ; nao. eaeeadmeess a, man 
Postage. . ; nd pi ae scene 851 95 
Publicity ond Propaganda. baa ws  :. 
Telephones and Telegrams. . 546 77 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . ‘ 957 63 
Replacements of Furniture and Fiatuses. 


PON NID i. coi00sstenvteneen ceeherwennses 


Net Profit from General Operations—Carried to Surplus (Exhibit A) 


4,797 32 


- 39,205 93 


$350 00 


28,770 10 


—— 47,437 76 


$83,517 35 


76,557 86 


$6,959 49 
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Exhibit C SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Sales: 


Audubon Bird Cards IE Te eee 
Brap-Lore Subscriptions. .... 2.2.0... ccc ccc cc ccccccceccccces 8,098 35 
Bird Books. . , i i sn 66g ds ee sera putin, er A ght oe she 
Bulletins.......... 7 we i: seendadnaiansifGulirte hig "4 gh 106 06 
Cabinets. ... SE ee ee ere ee ree 393 32 
Charts... rN Le eee . 1,965 44 
Educational Leaflets i er 4,567 76 
Field-glasses . eee ; ree - 3339 35 
Slides. . .. ; . , eiasagetsts 1,698 75 
Total Sales... . ‘ Saha iiaodratinaa ‘ $30,259 33 


Expenses: 


Purchases: 


Cost of Audubon Bird Cards Sold .$5,337 86 
Brrp-Lore 821 00 
Bird Books . 1,193 14 
Charts a 1,362 O1 
Educational Leaflets. . 2,612 50 
Field-glasses a 1,838 32 


Slides... “4 , ; 1,463 27 
—_—— $14,628 19 
Sundry Expenses: 


Advertising Cards and Supplies. $3,403 96 
Boxes and Labels for Bird Cards . 1,173 86 
Office Supplies 405 78 
Postage . 2,607 24 
Rent of Office : .. 1,710 00 
Royalty paid to Artist . 662 66 
Salaries of Supply Clerks 5 abies . 4,048 34 
————-_ 15,001 84 


Total Expenses... OMe » ; 29,630 03 


Net Profit for Year—Carried to Building Fund (Schedule 7) 
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Schedule 1 INVESTMENTS 
Real Domestic 
Total Estate Corporation 
Investments Mortgages Bonds 


General Endowment Fund.$692,041 51 $608,850 00 $70,086 75 
Mary Dutcher Memorial 


U.S. Foreign 
Government Government 
Obligations Obligations 


$1,038 76 $12,066 00 


PU ctittineiseess Se 7,000 00 
LauraNorcrossMarrsFund. 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Permanent Fund 1922.... 201,375 50 161,250 00 22,876 50 17,249 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary En- 

dowment Fund... . 952 75 952 75 
Cornelius A. Wood En- 

dowment Fund........ 5,010 00 5,010 00 
Building Fund caccces 40,990 95 7,500 00 15,928 25 16,862 50 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment 

Fund... tisseconsve SESAS7 SO 282,000 6 34,222 50 10,195 00 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Invested.............. 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Total per (Exhibit A)... .$1,137,088 01 $930,600 00 $149,076 75 $1,038 76 $56,372 50 
Schedule 2 GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUND 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1927... $616,963 74 
Income: 

Life Memberships... .... SED Sep eee ... $19,000 00 

ee 1,141 00 

Bequests. ..... 58,931 98 

Sale of Brrp-Lore 8 65 


Add: Profit on General Operations in Excess of $5,000 (Exhibit A).. 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A).... 0.6.6. c cece eees 
Made up as follows: 


Invested in Securities 
Available for Use. . 


. $692,041 51 


$698,004 86 


- 79,081 63 


$696,045 37 
1,959 49 


$698,004 86 


5,963 35 


—— 
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Schedule 3 PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beau- 
tiful and interesting forms of wild life; 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations; 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere; 
Or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


pe. a ee re ee $201,794 30 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages... .. . ee Tee . $7,178 50 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds. ..... iA «vs Byes 96 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations. : 500 50 
Interest on Bank Balance.................. ' , 500 00 
————-__ 9, 224 _ 50 


$211,018 86 


Disbursements: 
Transfer of Income to Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6). . . 9,224 56 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A).. ; cae $201,794 30 


Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank..... as $418 80 
Invested in Securities. . . 201,375 50 


$201,794 30 


INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 


Schedule 4 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1927 ; $4,337 21 
Income: 

Contributions 9,204 42 


$13,541 63 
Disbursements: 


Geneva Conference and Traveling Expense. :, i .$3,195 21 
Contributions for European Bird Protection 1,600 00 
Publicity. . .. iio 1,020 00 
Advanced to European Secretary Account Expenses. . . 200 00 
Balance on Printing and Distribution of French Bulletin 69 20 
Clerical Assistance, Photographs and Miscellaneous. 285 36 


Cablegrams ahhh ai 39 34 
Supplies sent to Members of International Committee. . commen aia 

2 aa 6,540 71 

Balance of Fund October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A)... 2.20... 0 ccc cece eeeee $7,000 92 


Made up as follows: 
Purchases of Furniture. ae .. $175 42 
Cash in Bank..... MP A erated Rewer oe wamean 
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Schedule 5 EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
Daas eens GONG DE, BOOD «6 65 occinsccscsncscccessacaeedann 
Receipts: 

Contributions............ 
Disbursements: 


Egret Warden’s Salary and Expense...................eee0 


Income: 
Contributions. ; 
Junior Members’ Fees. . 


Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3) . 


Disbursements: 
Administrative Expense. ... .. 
Brrp-Lore to Junior Clubs. . . 
Buttons to Junior Clubs.. . 
Colored Plates in Birp-Lore.... 
Cartage and Expressage......... 
Electro Blocks and Half-tones 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses. . 
Office Rent... 
Office Supplies ery 
Postage on Circulars and Literature. 
Printed Circulars to Teachers... . 
Printed Envelopes. .. . carteened 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members. 
Reports and Publicity. . see 
Soliciting for Junior Members. .... . 
Stenographic and Clerical Work. 
Summer School Course. . 
Miscellaneous . 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A). . 


NN Io ocd cd nuw's modbeau doawaniee ae neeace 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A) ......... 0.0 cece eee 


Schedule 6 CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


en NEN GERRI OD, BONE «boi. sick cen cdanws nes vaaes 


$o45 18 
1,920 00 
$2,865 18 
«0 oe 2,315 98 
. ors 
—————— 2,453 36 
$411 82 
=—_—_—_—_——_—_— 
$13,386 68 
. .$18,544 00 
. + 30,925 30 
aoe ED: 0 
$62,855 98 
9,224 56 
$72,080 54 
$1,500 00 
6,620 95 
2,214 49 
713 82 
27 74 
208 00 
11,097 92 
1,056 00 
314 13 
10,400 00 
1,798 23 
497 OI 
13,907 10 
2,572 40 
185 50 
8,486 75 
100 00 


62,240 76 


$9,830 78 
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Schedule 7 BUILDING FUND 


Balance of Fund October 19, 1927 
Income: 


Contributions ; . wa acswecssce ce OQGQ 20 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages... .. ; ; ; ne 413 12 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds.......... er 474 58 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations................. , 886 39 
Interest on Bank Balance Pe: CPP rrr ee hak ; 180 61 


31,803 90 
$57,558 57 
Transfer of Profit of Supply Department (Exhibit C)......... 629 30 


$58,187 87 


Loss on Redemption of Bond.. iene ges 100 00 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1928 (Evhibit A) ............ re $58,087 87 
Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank dae , ; $17,797 12 
Invested in Securities. . ee eee eee 40,290 75 
$58,087 87 
Schedule 8 PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1927 ads $17,100 16 
Income: 
Rentals of Sanctuary $7,749 28 
Interest on Bank Balance 230 60 


7,979 88 
$25,080 04 


Disbursements: 


Salaries and Expense of Superintendent and Assistants $5,861 59 
Duck Food 458 00 
Gasoline for Patrol Boats 54° 94 
Material and Labor 280 75 
Repairs and Improvements on Boats 407 50 
Inspection of Sanctuary. . 224 78 
Lumber for Breakwater. . . 435 84 
Miscellaneous Purchases 241 23 
Insurance and Taxes 2,217 75 
Legal Services 100 00 

10,708 41 

$14,311 63 

Transfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 9). 4,976 82 

Balance ef Fund October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A) ... 0.0... cc cece $19,288 45 


Made up as follows: 


Invested in Furniture $745 43 
Invested in Boats and Engines 6,365 78 
Cash in Bank 12,177 24 


$19,288 45 
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PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND 


Schedule 9 
| ry oe Pe er er $156,786 22 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages........................++.+ $6,210 00 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds.................... 1,920 69 
ee ee Ne ocak ance ksdb ep adee ae aes ean 59 OI 
$8,190 60 
Less: Transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8)......... 4,976 82 
ae ee 78 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A) ...........-. 002045. $160,000 00 : 
: 
Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank.... ' Sia aA ASR cua SEARS ae iets earariaae Sen 
Invested in Securities. . eT eer eee Ts, 
$160,000 00 
Schedule 10 ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1927 Gopal wasttatain soutsin uve a apels $263 31 


Income: 
Contributions. ..... Linea utetean ,; $4,706 18 
Transfer from Roosevelt Endowment Fund Income. ink 50° 00 


——- 4,756 18 


$5,019 49 
Disbursements: 
Rent of Audubon House ne ae i tins een : $120 00 
Salary and Expense of Agent in Charge. 4,000 16 
Publicity... . bd cas doi is Nia agreement NCS Ea 403 42 : 
Miscellaneous Expense in Connection with Sanctuary 112 75 ' 
4,636 33 
Balance of Fund October 19, 1928 (Fvhibdit A) .. : $383 16 


Made up as follows: 
Purchase of Furniture ; ; $1 
Cash in Bank acne crite : ; 2 


Schedule 11 GAME REFUGE BILL FUND 


SPs IEEE CO BO TOOO i ois 6 sa ives av eraoks eas meeicnwien $943 59 
Disbursements: 
Be i ee eS ee 
RRR CG FIO oi a in 5 obese donee padi Te i Sea 
nonens ae 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A) ...... $189 70 


500 


Schedule 12 


a I OR FI oa ios 6s. dh aise es dechnenseeicnwneaee 

Receipts: 
General Fund Income. . ; . $113,776 
International Bird Protection —y ki tole tlie tea a tae 9,204 
Ee I IN 6 dda. cinn ko annviec uh duwa wane earns 1,920 
I I Oo os 5 dneink Reba Gh Aen amano ees 9,224 
Children’s Educational Fund....................0200:: 49,469 
Building Fund. 31,803 
Paul J. Rainey Fund... 7,979 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund.. 8,190 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund.. 4,756 
General Endowment Fund.. Kichecumiseaemmamdaes 79,081 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund... aca bedawedaskees 62 

Disbursements: 
General Fund. eches .$110,159 
International Bird ‘Poctertion Fund. shasta iad bocinccatpeduih a aati atop im, a 
Biesmet Pecncten FNG .. oi. oa oes 5 ccc iceccce sacs cmeeees 2,453 : 
Children’s Educational Fund......... 62,240 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 10,768 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund.......... 4,636 
Game Refuge Bill Fund... a iaher seem ciao 753 
New Investments Made. . $268,740 25 
Less: Investments Matured........... 80,850 00 

— 187,890 

Be NG MIE 4 onc. one x chde eh dsceisusenaunes 218 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Balance October 19, 1928 (Exhibit A) 2... ccc cc ccc ee we eeeee 


T. GitBeRrt PEARSON, President, 


New York, October 25, 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 


1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sir:—We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1928. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 19, 1928, and income and expense account for the year end- 
Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them 
in connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe 


ing the same date. 


Deposit Company. 


Yours very truly, 
F. A. LUCAS 


ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 
Auditing Committee 


68 
42 
fore) 


56 
30 
go 
88 
60 
18 


63 
5° 


$128,131 83 


315,469 65 


$443,601 48 


385,661 04 


$57,040 44 


1928. 


TO OUR READERS 


IRD-LORE’S claims to your support are contained in 
its thirty published volumes. They include an in- 
spiring record of achievement in protecting our birds 
and in making their beauty and value known to all the people. 
With your continued help, Volume Thirty-one will be 
worthy to take its place in the file of its predecessors. 
If your subscription has expired, will you not renew it, 
and at the same time subscribe for a friend? 
If you receive Birp-Lore through your membership in 
the Audubon Society, give it as a Christmas gift to others. 


You have only to tell us to whom you wish us to send 
Birp-Lore for you during 1929, and we will send them a 
Christmas card, signed with your name as Donor, as below: 


BIRD-LORE FOR CHRISTMAS 


TO 


WITH CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
AND BEST WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR « 
I SEND YOU 


BIRD-LORE FoR 1929 


This card, with a free copy of this (December) number 
of Brrp-Lorg, will be mailed in time to be received on 
Christmas Day, and Birp-Lore will follow throughout the 
year. Could you make a more valuable present more easily? 


One Dollar and a Half a Year 


For Christmas: 


5 Surscrprions for $6’ ~~ BIRD-LORE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


— 
<4 
Sear 


Let a Winged Minstrel of Christmas Joy 


sing Carols in your home throughout the year 


HE first Christmas carols were sung over the 

Judean hills by winged messengers of Joy and 

Love. Why not invite a little living feathered 
guest into your home this year to greet you with 
joyous carols not only on Christmas morning, but 
on through the year? 

The gift of a living golden songster in a colorful 
Hendryx bird-home will find favor with everyone in 
the home from grandfather to the newest arrival in 
the nursery. 

Mother will rejoice because a Hendryx bird-home 
brings a decorative note of distinction into her rooms, 
while the children will learn a new understanding of 
pets from the daily care of their feathered guest. 

Just be sure that the name “Hendryx” is on the 


cage you buy, for only the best of living quarters will 
insure the health and comfort of your winged guest. 
Charming new Hendryx designs will be shown you 
at your nearest pet shop, hardware, house-furnishings 
or department store, florist or seed store. Priced from 
$2.00 to $150.00; stands from $2.50 to $25.00. 

Free: A charming booklet, “The Feathered Philos- 


opher,” illustrated in color, will be sent free upon 
request, to you and to any friends whose names you 
send us. You will enjoy this story of what a little 
canary taught people about life, cheerfulness, happi- 
ness and leve. Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx 
Company, 82 Audubon Street, New Haven, Conn. 


In the Bird Store 


“Joy, joy, joy in the world,” trilled the Littlest Birdso 
lustily that the feathers stood out on his neck like a 
ruff. “Why somuch aboutjoy on thisgloomy morning?” 
chirped the Wise Old Bird. “Oh, I am practising a 
Christmas carol, for Old Santa just told me that heis 
going to give me to a dear little girl for Christmas.” 
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THE MIGRANTS ARE COMING 
Fuertes pictured them wonderfully on 


Audubon Bird Chart No. 4. Lithographed and mounted on 

cloth, with roller, 27x42 inches. 2 Migrants, life-size, in color, 

po stpaid $2.50. Mention Brrp-LorE in orde ering. Illustrated folder 
escriptive of the four Audubon Charts sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 66 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Use the Packard Automatic 
Feeder. 

Keeps food dry, avoids waste, 
A holds a quart, weighs (packed) 
t) 3 pounds, and costs$1 and post- 
age. Why pay more? 


SPECIAL MIXTURE 
BIRD FOOD 


Balanced ration. Nothing else 
like it; nothing else so good. | 


10 pounds, $2 and postage | 
Everything jor Wild Birds. Catalogue free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1447 Washington Street CANTON, MASS. 


THE BIRD 
IS ASTONISHINGLY 
INTERESTING 


But so is the tree or shrub, the in- 
sects on which the bird feeds, the 
rock on which you sit; yes, even the 
joy and pathos of the call of the owl 
and whip-poor-will are enhanced by 
the stars. 


ALL nature is our theme. 


Ghe Guide to Nature 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 


ARCADIA 


Sound Beach 3: Connecticut 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR 
SINGLE COPY, 15 CENTS 


*‘It’s Somebody’s 
Birthday Today’’ 
Bird Houses made 
of the Sweet Smell- 
ing Jersey Cedar, 
3 for $5, and Post 
charges. Weight 
of 3, 10 pounds. 


CRESCENT COMPANY, “Birdville,’” TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


FOR SALE. Complete file of Brrp-Lore from be- 
ginning, First 20 volumes bound in half-morocco. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Tilton, N. H. 


POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 
4.5.6, 7 and 8-power, $13 to $27. Mirakel 
monoculars, 3}2-power $9; 5-power $10. 
Galilean or field glasses, $3 and upward. 
Pocket pencil microscopes, graduated from 
40 to 60-power, $4. We carry everythingin 
isses from a Zeiss down. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
mey refunded. Used and shopworn glasses, $3 to $50. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box A-182, O-we-go, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


“The Magazine with a Mission’’ 
All that its name re yop but it is also much more. 


Those who are interested in outdoor pursuits and aspire 
to more beautiful surroundings will find many useful 
hints, suggestions, facts and information. 

egular Departments. Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peony, 
Gladiolus, Wild Flowers. There isa Queries and ‘Answers 
department; The Glad Philosopher’s Musings; Timely 
Suggestions: Month by Month With the Flowers; The 
Busy Bees; Our Birds; The Fruit Grower and His Prob- 
lems; Way: side Ramblings; The Weather and Its Influ- 
ences; Little Stories from Li ife; and an Editorial 
Department with an Editorial Policy. 
The Bird Department is a monthly feature that 

everybody reads. No other like it. 

More than 500 reading pages yearly. Subscription $2 

MADISON COOPER, Editor, 36 Court St., Colciom, N.Y. 
Sample copy free, #77 you mention * *Bird-Le 
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Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 
AUDUBON BIRD CARDS 


100 beautiful Bird Portraits, post-card size, in color, from original paint- 
ings by ALLAN Brooks. Set No. 1, “Fifty Winter Birds of Eastern North 
America.” Set No. 2, “Fifty Spring Birds of Eastern North America.” 

The reverse side of each card carries a short biography of the bird 
figured. Prepared under the supervision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. Text 
by Alden H. Hadley. Price for each set in a box, $1.00 postpaid. 

A beautiful and unique Christmas Gift. 


Little Nature Library. Consisting of six volumes—Birds, Animals, Wild Flowers, 


Butterflies, Garden Flowers, and Trees—beautifully illustrated. . . Postpaid, $11.50 
Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents. By Anna B. Comstock. 

Highly recommended as a general guide. Illustrated . . . . . . . Postpaid, $4. - 
Birds of the Pacific Coast. By Willard Ayres Eliot. With fifty-six plates in color, 

ae ee OS aaa ae eee ee ee wa as ee 
Birds of New York City Region. ‘By L udlow Griscom ie a ho «= = 6 « See,“ 
Color Key to North American Birds. By Frank M. Chapman . . . . « Postpaid, $3.5. 
Methods of Attracting Birds. By Gilbert H. Trafton. A useful handbook, 12 mo. 

eee SS eae ie a eee ee cvs ss « « » SURO, St.00 
Portraits and Habits of Our Birds. Volume I and Volume II . . .Postpaid, $4.00 each 

Volume I contains Educational Leaflets 1 to 50, with index; Volume. I, Leaflets 

§1I to 100. 

Fieldbook of Wild Birds and Their Music. By F. Schuyler Mathews Postpaid, $3.50 


MIRAKEL PRISMIRIS 


VEST POCKET BINOCULARS BINOCULAR 
7-POWER . . . $35.00 


VEST PocKeT 
BINOCULARS 


SIX-POWER, BLACK VULCANITE 
PRICE $20.00 


Powerful as a 2-lb. glass. Fits easily in your 
vest pocket. Wide Field, Good Illumination and 
Sharp Definition. Universal Focus beyond 20 feet. 

USED BY—Frank M. Chapman, R. Bruce 
Horsfall, Robert Cushman Murphy, Arthur 
Newton Pack, Ernest Thompson Seton, Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, etc. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING Object lenses . . . . 24 mm. 
“I have adopted this glass for all my field work.” Field of View at 1 000 yds. - 110 yards 


T. GILBERT PEARSON. , Height, 3% in. Weight . . 12 ounces 


The Prismiris is an ideal Prism Binocular for 
all-around use and it combines high quality and 
light weight with compactness and sturdy con- 
struction, at a moderate price. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


1974 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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“The Travels of Birds” 
by the same cAuthor. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


The extraordinary, but not unexpected reception 
accorded to Dr. Chapman’s little volume on “The Travels 
of Birds” has led to the preparation of this work, which 
is designed to form an introduction to the study of birds. 
The author believes that winter is the best season in 
which to begin the study of ornithology, for the reason 
that there are fewer birds and they may be more easily 
identified, and they are generally hungry and conse- 
quently more approachable. The birds have been 
separated into three easily-grasped groups of field birds, 
forest birds, and home birds, and in an entertaining 
manner the author discusses their habits and chief 
characteristics. There are numerous _ illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net per copy. 
Also an edition for use as a school reader. 


This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 35 West 32d Street New York 


Books for Bird-Lovers 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 
Revised edition. With introductory chapters on the study of Ornithology; how to 
identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, their nests and eggs. 20 full- 
page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 12mo. $4.00. 


BIRD LIFE 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page colored plates and 
numerous text drawings by Ernest Thompson Seton. Containing an Appendix, 
especially designed for teachers. 12mo. Cloth. $4.00. 


WARBLERS OF NORTH AMERICA 


A full description of our most beautiful, most abundant, and least known birds. 
Dr. Chapman knows these “dainty, fascinating sprites of the treetops” perhaps 
better than any other student of Nature, and he has here drawn on his great 
wealth of material for one of the most interestingly instructive books of this kind 
ever written. Illustrated with many colored plates and photographs of nests and 
eggs. Imp. 8vo. Illustrated. $4.00. 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLOGIST 


The story of eight years’ experience in travel, in which the author covered over 
60,000 miles in his search for material with which to prepare a series of groups of 
American birds, to exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which had here- 
tofore been attempted in this line. The illustrations, over 250 in number, are 
from Dr. Chapman's photographs, and beyond question form a remarkable series 
of pictures of bird life. 8vo. $4.00. 


COLOR KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 


This work may be described as an illustrated dictionary of North American birds. 
It is the most complete publication of its kind, and makes an admirable introduc- 
tion to the study of birds and the literature of Ornithology, and at the same time 
is an authoritative work of reference. Over 800 pictures. $3.50. 


OUR WINTER BIRDS 


An introduction to the study of birds. The author believes that the study of Orni- 
thology should begin with the winter birds as they are fewer in number and easier 
to approach. Divided into convenient groups such as field birds, forest birds, 
home birds, etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS 


A series of chapters on bird migration, describing birds as travelers, why they 
travel, dangers by the way, night flyers and day flyers, etc. Many illustrations 
from drawings. Illustrated. 76 cents. 


WHAT BIRD IS THAT? 
A bird book for beginners with 301 birds in color. $1.50. 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


Publishers D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 
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